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THE PEACE. 


Tue great conjuror has once more astonished the admiring 
spectators, and yet the reflecting portion of the audience 
would have been more genuinely surprised if he had acted 
less entirely in character. The end of the Italian crusade is 
perfectly suited to the beginning, and both are worthy of 
their author. It was a masterpiece of consistency to termi- 
nate a lawless war by a piratical peace, and to alarm estab- 
lished Governments by the same act of treachery which dis- 
appoints revolutionary hopes. If the gratification of vanity, 
or even the demonstration of an important truth, could be 
weighed in the balance against an imminent danger to 
Europe, the steady opponents of Bonapartist aggression 
might console themselves by the absolute triumph of all their 
doctrines and predictions. The Liberals and peacemongers 
who applauded the attack of a despot on an unoffending 
neighbour are now forced to admit that, in this instance at 
least, good has not come out of deliberate evil. As 
some of the advocates of the Italian war complain with 
pathetic simplicity, it was in vain that, in defiance of all 
evidence and probability, they defended the disinterested 
policy of France. The author of the war has been thus 
far successful beyond his most sanguine hopes, and he has 
left Italy less free than he found her, and not more united or 
independent. The national rights which were invoked as a 
pretext for the wanton attack upon Austria are di of, 
not. gnly without scruple, but with a calculated insult. The 
province which forms the sole gain of the Italian cause is not 
even allowed to give itself, nor is it given, to the Sovereign 
who would undoubtedly have commanded its choice. The 
boastful telegram to the Empress avows at the same time a 
repudiation of nationality and a defiance of the rules of 
European public law. The Emperor of the FRencu asserts 
the right of the Emperor of Austria to give Lombardy away, 
and he formally accepts the donation for himself. Unless 
the anomaly is corrected by the neutral Powers, a precedent 
for French aggrandizement has been combined with a wanton 
outrage on the feelings of the Italian people. 

It must not be supposed that the arrangements of Villa- 
franca are final or binding upon Europe. Austria, having 
received the Lombard sovereignty at the hands of the Great 
Powers, can transfer her possession by no valid title, and least 
of all can she transfer it to France. If Lord Joun RussEty 
recognises the claim of Vicron EmmMaNvEL as deduced from 
Napo.eon, the contempt and anger of his countrymen will 
scarcely be an adequate substitute for the obsolete remedy of 
impeachment. The amalgamation of Lombardy with Pied- 
mont, in itself a salutary measure, must not be founded on 
the assumption that even for the fraction of a minute an 
Italian territory could have ..2n rightfully vested in France. 
The restoration of the fugitive rulers in Tuscany and the ad- 
jacent duchies will meet with no opposition from diplo- 
matists, who al ways abhor a dynastic change ; but for the trans- 
fer and annexation of a kingdom the assent of the European 
Areopagus is indispensably necessary. If England were 
likely to exercise any influence on the settlement of Italy, it 
would be the duty of the Government to support the 
deserted cause of nationality, and to strengthen by every 
possible means the destined guardian of Northern Italy. 
Austria will still be an overmatch, both in numbers and 
position, for her hated neighbour; and France will, in 
proportion to his weakness, dispose of the services of the 
vassal who has just been contumeliously dismissed with 
an additional slice of territory. The Haprspures of 
Florence and the Estes and Bourzons of Modena and 
Parma will always, as satellites of one of the two great 
military Powers, show hostility to their more powerful 
neighbour ; and the Italian Confederacy, which can only 
be brought into existence by general consent, is pro- 


bably suggested chiefly as a restraint on the independence of 
Piedmont. 

It is undoubtedly desirable in itself that bloodshed should 
be suspended, and it is probable that the difficulties of taking 
the Quadrangle after the enormous losses which have been 
incurred would, under any circumstances, have disposed the 

r to peace ; yet, as long as the war lasted, it was at 
least possible that it might tend to a result which would in some 
degree have justified the carnage of Magenta and Solferino. 
The original disturbance of thé peace was in any case a crime, 
but the magnitude of the offence can best be measured 
the smallness of the gain which forms .its only excuse. It 
was admitted even by the loudest Gallicizers that the i 
of Lombardy by Austria could by no possibility furnish a 
cause of war to France. In the terms which have been 
agreed upon, no security has been provided against the 
alleged encroachments of Austria, except the promise 
that she is to acquire at Rome the right of Federal 
interference which she enjoys, in common with Prussia, 
at Frankfort. The late admirers of Naponzon III. 
attempt to derive a miserable consolation from the argu- 
ment that all the rumours of a gigantic partition of Europe 
have dwindled down into a patched-up peace with the trans- 
fer of a single province. It is somewhat hasty, however, after 
the disappointments and paradoxes of the present year, to 
assume that the plot has fully exploded. Russia has still to 
perform the secret agreement, and to receive the stipulated 
consideration. And as to France, if the pack, after being 
wel! blooded, has been sent back to the kennel by midday, 
it will be all the more fresh and eager at the meet for to- 
morrow, which is not yet advertised. It is highly probable 
that the Emperor Francis JosepH returned from Villa- 


franca an accomplice in the great reer conspiracy, 
instead of its most prominent victim. It is at least certain 
that care was taken to obtain his consent to a pacification 
before neutrals could take a part in the negotiations. 

The future historian will perhaps record what has hap- 
pened in words like these :—‘ On the twenty-fourth of June 
“ was fought the battle of Solferino, which, though not deci- 
“sive as a battle, was a complete victory over the mind of 
“the Emperor of Austria. From that day all his boasted 
“ courage ended ; and though he had written in the strongest 
“terms ... . that there was no salvation to himself or to 
“ Europe but by eternal resistance to Bonaparte, yet on 


-“ this day, the twenty-fourth of June, all was forgotten. ... . 


“ On the eleventh of July a most ignominious peace was signed 
“at Villafranca. The helpless and unfortunate Victor 
«“ Emmanuel was not consulted,” &c. &c. If Austria is 
substituted for Russia, Frederick William for Victor Em- 
manuel, Friedland for Solferino, and the 5th of June and 
8th of July for the 24th and 11th, the narrative will 
verbally coincide with a passage in Lord Matmespury’s 
Diary of 1807. When Lord Gzorce Leveson Gower, the father 
of the actual President of the Council, then Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, pressed for a disclosure of the secret 
articles of the treaty, Romanzorr replied in the very 
words of his successor, Prince GortscHakorr, that it con- 
tained nothing hostile to England. At that time ALEx- 
ANDER had agreed to co-operate with NAPoLEon in an in- 
vasion of England, which was only prevented by the seizure 
of the Danish fleet. On the 31st of October, although the 
attack on Copenhagen was still unknown, Russia declared 
war against England. There is reason to suppose that a longer 
interval may possibly elapse before the projects of NaPoLEON 
III. are carried into effect. In the meantime, England pays in 
taxes to the amount of several millions a-year for the 
honour and pleasure of living in the neighbourhood of an 
Imperial ally. 
Notwithstanding the reflections which are creating 
and universal alarm, there are some points of view in whi 
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the peace is perhaps not a subject for regret. Italy and the 


too credulous friends of Italy in England are for the present. 
thoroughly disenchanted. GartpAupi, who refused to sleep ' 


in any town occupied by French soldiers, is by this time 
identified in feeling with the Kine, who, not less loyally and 


wisely, submitted to receive orders as a General of Division’ 


from his powerful Ally. Count Cavour, who was through- 
out Italy regarded as the representative of the national 
cause, publicly announces, by his resignation, the disappoint- 
ment of the hopes for which he had risked his own reputa- 
tion for sagacity and imperilled the independence of his 
country. If England has not been able to serve the Italian 
cause, she has not betrayed it, nor has she devised a Con- 
federacy with a President who receives a permanent French 
garrison in his capital. At home it may be hoped that all 
parties will henceforth concur in a prudent and well- 
armed vigilance. There was something repugnant to 
the national sense of honour in the knowledge that Austria 
was subject to incessant English vituperation for fighting the 
battles of England at her own expense and risk. From this 
time forward, in the presence of an army inflated with 
triumph, under a ruler who has successfully trampled public 
law under foot, the country must rely on its own 
unbounded resources and on the courage and wisdom of 
its statesmen. Lord Patmerston and Lord Russet 
have allowed one lawless aggression to pass over with- 
out protest, but the eyes even of diplomatists and par- 
tisams must have been opened by the Peace of Villa- 
franca. It will probably be found, in the ensuing discus- 
sions, that a well-wisher to the independence of Italy can no 
longer reconcile his professions with ostentatious devotion to 
France. In the next war the aggressor may select a nearer 
enemy ; but, if the carelessness of the nation should enable 
him to repeat the rapid successes of the late campaign, he will 
probably not find that England, after two months or two 
years of fighting, will be willing to accept, like Russia or 
Austria, a magnanimous peace at the hands of a conqueror. 


ARBITERS OF THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


UITE apart from the diplomatic merits or demerits of 
Lord Matmessury in the late correspondence between 

our Government and the other “ Powers,” the reader of the 
Blue-book containing that correspondence cannot fail to be 
struck with the immense disadvantage at which the Ministers 
of a Parliament carry on the game of diplomacy against the 
Ministers of despots. The disadvantage is, in fact, so great 
that the irreverent mind may be tempted to ask whether it 
would not almost be better for Parliamentary diplomatists to 
give up the game. Not being able to command or answer 
for their nation in any case where the national interest or 
honour is not directly concerned—noi being sure for amoment 
even of their own places—they are unable to speak with real 
effect, or to pursue steadily any far-sighted plan ; and they 
interfere between the WaLEwskis, the Brunnows, and the 
Buots only to be despised, trifled with, and perhaps made 
tools of by the powerful and unscrupulous intriguers with 
whom they deal. Our Government really never had a word 
to say to this Italian question. Its only instrument was 
palaver, and it had to do with great forces of nature working 
beneath the surface of diplomatic hypocrisy, which palaver 
could not reach—with the desire of the Italians to 
drive out Austria, with the determination of Austria to 
hold her own, and, above all, with the military ambition of 
the French Emprror and nation. If Lord Derpy and 
his colleagues could have disposed absolutely of the English 
army and fleet, as those with whom they were negotiating 
disposed of the armies and fleets of their respective nations, 
they might have interposed with effect. They might have 
thrown the warder of England down into the lists, if peace 
was their paramount object ; or if justice was their para- 
mount object, they might have arbitrated decisively in favour 
of the cause which they thought just. But, as it was, they 
might please themselves with the idea that they were hold- 
ing the balance between Austria and France, and playing a 
most important part upon the scene, but in reality they were 
the mere playthings of men of action intent on solid objects, 
and pursuing these objects by effective means. Even the 
power of moral influence—slight as that power is over the 
masters of thirty legions, and in the Cabinets of self-willed 
Kings—was more than the English Ministers could pre- 
tend to exercise; for the indispensable condition of exer- 
cising a moral influence is that you should form a decided 


moral judgment on the real merits of the case. All they 
eould do was to rum to and fro, sermonizing about 
“the horrors of war” and the propriety of a “peaceful 
“solution” to potentates who kept on foot half a million 
of men apiece for the purpose of making war when it 
seemed to them good, and in order that they might not 
be compelled to accept peaceful solutions, but might carry 
out the dictates of their self-will with the sword. “It 
“appears to Her Masesty’s Government that the exist- 
“ing ill-feeling between the two Imperial Courts has its 
“ origin, not so much in any real and patent cause of dis- 
“ agreement, as in mutual distrust of each other’s views and 
“ intentions, and the consequent disposition to give an un- 
“ favourable construction to every measure to which either 
“ party may have recourse. There are no questions of ter- 
“ ritorial claim or occupation, none of commercial injury or 
“ of disregarded rights, which can be alleged on either side 
“ as justifying the coldness and reserve, not to say suspicious 
“ irritability, which characterize their present intercourse.” 
What has this to do with the real root of the matter? As 
well say “there is no lady in the case,” or “neither Emperor: 
has cheated the other at cards.” Is this the way in which 
the masters of the profound art of diplomacy expect to curb 
strength and violence at their will? Tell the earthquake 
that it has no “commercial injury” to allege against the 
doomed city, or the hungry lion that he has no case of 
“ disregarded right” against his destined prey. 

It is perilous work, too, this playing at interference where 
you do not dare really to interfere—this figuring as “ arbiters: 
“ of the peace of Europe,” when you cannot venture actually 
to cross the path of those who are bent on war. You may 
get unintentionally drawn into the vortex, when you only 
mean to play a part at once safe and glorious as a “Great 
“ Power,” and a saviour of humanity from “the horrors of 
“war.” Twice did Lord Matmessury, without intending 
to go further than the brink, all but plunge himself and 
England into the very midst of the torrent. First, he offered 
to unite with France in teeing Sardinia, on certain 
conditions, against an attack by Austria—which, had Austria 
attacked in defiance of the guarantee, would have compelled 
us to go to war on the French side. Secondly, he offered to 
make England a party to a Commission of Disarmament, the 
awards of which, if resisted by either of the disputants, we 
should have been bound to enforce ; and that France would 
have resisted them is clear, since she had actually the 
effrontery to declare, with 600,000 men on foot, and her 
harbours full of transports ready for sea, that she had not 
armed, and therefore could not disarm. This is skating on 
the outside edge with a vengeance, especially when it is 
considered with what sort of people you have to deal 
in mediating between the heirs of TaLteyRaND and 
Merrernicu. On the 3rd of March Marshal PEtissier 
called on Lord Matmessury, to tell him that he “knew 
“nothing of the naval movements in France ; but that, as 
“far as those of the army were concerned, he had followed 
“them attentively, and could pronounce upon his honour 
“that he saw nothing in them beyond the usual changes 
“ and reliefs, that no furloughs were refused or called in, and 
“that in his opinion the French Government had no army 
“ready to take the field for a campaign.” As to the 
naval movements, if Marshal PEtissrer could not answer 
for them the Moniteur could. “ Lastly,” said that orgam 
of truth on the 5th of March, “uneasiness is felt at the 
“ preparations in our navy. All these preparations, how- 
“ ever, may be reduced to the fitting-out of our frigates for 
“the transport of troops from France to Algeria, and from 
“ Algeria to France, and of four screw transports destined 
“to provide for different eventualities, especially for the ser- 
“ vice of Civita Vecchia, and for the revictualling, by Alex- 
“ andria, of our Cochin China expedition.” What advan- 
tage is to be gained by Ministers trammelled by the shackles 
of English morality, when they enter into an intellectual 
contest with spirits so fine, and so unclogged by prejudice 
as these? Is it worth while, for the hope of exercising a 
moral influence in such quarters, even to make deadly 
enemies of “the Republicans of every possible hue, the 
“dreamers of every impracticable theory, the exiled pre- 
“ tenders to thrones,” whom Lord MatmMessury seems to 
have thought it a safe and good card to denounce and insult 
on every occasion ? 

The army and the Foreign Office have to a certain extent 
escaped the constitutionalizing process which has brought the 
other departments of Government completely under the 
control of Parliament, and at the same time fortified the 
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Ministers, at every step, with the support of Parliamentary 
sanction. In diplomacy, the Ministers of the Crown still 
have cast on them to a certain extent the responsibility of 
acting as the representatives of the Crown, not of Parlia- 
ment, and of holding a course of theirown. But it is clear 
that their only safe and dignified line is to make themselves, 
in this as in other matters, distinctly the organs of Parlia- 
ment and the nation, and not to act without the wind of 
public opinion full in their sails, and the force of the country 
really ready to back their words. In the present case, the 
‘wind of public opinion was not in the sails of the Ministry 
—the force of the country was not ready to back their 
‘words. The sympathies of the nation were divided and 
perplexed between hatred of Austrian tyranny in Italy, 
and fear of the restless and hypocritical ambition of 
France. On the whole, England was, and was known 
‘to be, decided to remain neutral; and therefore her 
Ministers had only to tender their good offices once 
for all to the disputants, and on their being refused, to stand 
out of the way and let the two parties, if they would, fight 
out their desperate and deep-seated quarrel with the weapons 
they had been long, and at enormous cost, preparing for that 
purpose. Switzerland was divided, like England, between a 
small party of sympathizers with Austria, a small party of 
sympathizers with France, and a large party to whom 
Austria and France were equally odious as enemies to free- 
dom, while France seemed to them the more formidable of 
the two. But Switzerland, unlike England, contented her- 
self with providing for her own security, and refrained from 
meddling where she could do no good. England has played 
the officious friend of each of “the two proud men ;” and in 
return for her assiduous benevolence and her wholesome ad- 
monitions, the “two proud men” may not improbably have 


exchanged their sentiments about her at Villafranca. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


FVHE confident and almost exultant tone of the discussion 
on the Navy Estimates, though intelligible enough, is 

not altogether of the best augury. The peace just concluded 
is as little likely to conduce to the repose of Europe as the 
‘war which it ends; and if there was any validity in the 
argument so often used, that we need not hurry our prepara- 
tions while France and Austria were finding occupation 
for each other's forces, the recent news ought rather to 
increase than diminish the scale of our defensive armaments. 
To judge by the debate on the Estimates, the prevailing 
idea in the House of Commons seems to be that the perilous 
deficiency of our force which at last alarmed the Admi- 
ralty into action was a mere accident, which a few 
months of extraordinary exertion have already completely 
retrieved. This is exactly one of those half-truths 
which are often more dangerous than absolute falsehood. 
The comparison which Sir Joun Paxincton has so often 
paraded between the efficiency of the navy at the 
commencement and the close of the Tory Administration, 
no doubt affords a magnificent proof of what England 
is capable of doing within a year; and no one will blame 
Lord Crarence Pacer for having acknowledged, with 
ree candour, the important services of the late First 
But it would be very gratifying to have heard the 

last of this well-worn topic ; and the more so on account of 
the evident desire of some members, at least, of the Cabinet 
to encou a reaction from what they are pleased to call 
the panic of the last few months. Ebb and flow is the 
universal law in the moral no less than in the material world ; 
and it is not to be expected that the apathy of office 
will at all times be stimulated by an equally energetic pres- 
sure from without. But those statesmen who profess to dread 
a popular relapse into the parsimonious temper of 1835 
should be the last to encourage the transition by extrava- 
gant exaggerations of the sufficiency of our present defences. 
it be, once for all, conceded that a fleet of forty ships isa 
great improvement on one of twenty-six—that 17,000 ship- 
wrights may be expected to do more work than 14,000— 
that the 5000 seamen whom the bounty has attracted are a 
serviceable addition to a force which was far too small—and 
that the ships in progress on the stocks, and in course of 
conversion, will still further increase our strength if they 
should be finished as promptly as we are led to expect. But 
‘we had enough of these retrospective contrasts during Sir | 


Joun Paxincton’s term of office ; and unless all the good. 
which has been done is to be frittered away, it is essential 


that the standard of comparison for the navy should be fur- 


nished by a rational estimate of what it may be required to 
do, rather than by the confessedly perilous condition to which 
it was recently suffered to fall. 

We have reached a crisis on which much depends. By 
steadily looking to the future, our naval supremacy may, m 
the course of a moderate time, be once more re-established. 
By dwelling only on the past, we shall learn to be satisfied 
with inadequate preparations merely because those of a year 
ago were more inadequate still. After all, the only question 
is, whether the actual fleet bears its due proportion to the 
navies of foreign Powers, and not whether it is more or less 
powerful than it was last summer. Yet, from the first word 
to the last of Lord CLarence Pacet's speech on moving the 
Estimates, there was not an attempt to show that the navy had 
attained or approached the strength which it ought to 

while abundant efforts were made to exhibit in the 
most striking light the contrast between our present and 
our past resources. He declared in the outset that his object 
was to show that our navy was really in a state befitting the 
honour and dignity of the country, while all that he did was 
to prove, what is sufficiently well known, that it certainly 
was not so at the commencement of the year. It is not 
very easy to gather on what principle Lord CLARENCE 
Paget forms his judgment of the naval strength which our 
honour and dignity require. Sir Jonn Paxiycton has more 
than once proclaimed his doctrine that we ought to be able 
to cope with all the world combined. For ourselves, we are 
content with Lord Lynpuurst’s more moderate i 
ment, that our fleet should at least be a match for those of 
any two Continental Powers ; but after a fitting allowance 
is made for the squadrons ired for the defence of our 
colonies and the protection of our trade, the utmost that can 
be said at present is that we might prove superior to any single 
naval Power. Is this the full extent of Lord CLARence’s 
aspirations? And if not, where are the calculations which 
justify an estimate so far short of the standard which Sir 
Joun PakincTon always professed to keep in view? The 
success which has attended the efforts of this year well deserves 
to be remembered as an encouragement to further exertions ; 
but to treat it—as almost every Ministerial speaker seems 
instructed to do—as a fulfilment of all that can be ex- 
pected or desired, is a delusion which may prove hereafter 
more calculated to imperil the safety than to maintain the 
honour and dignity of the country. 

With the Estimates themselves, as distinguished from the 
tone of the speech in which they were introduced, there is little 
reason to complain on the score of parsimony. Item after item 
tells of a lavish generosity in details, not, perhaps, false in prin- 
ciple, but somewhat likely to increase the reaction in favour 
of economy which Ministers affect to fear and endeavour 
to promote. Strangely enough, the outlay which Lord 
CLARENCE PaGet appears to regard with the most appre- 
hension is the comparatively moderate sum which has been 
the means of adding 5000 seamen within a couple of months, 
He was compelled to admit that, if judged by its success, 
the plan must be said to have great merit ; and there was 
much reason in Sir Joun Paxrineton’s reply, that the 
success of an experiment of that kind is the best, if not the 
only, test of its propriety. We more than doubt the 
correctness of Lord CLarence PaGet’s assertion that almost 
all naval officers are of opinion that the future position of 
the navy has been jeopardized, and it is by no means easy 
to reconcile this solemn protest with the acknowledgment 
that the bounty proclamation was not only a successful 
measure, but one which a great emergency would amply 
justify. The alarm which is felt at the use of such an ex- 
pedient is founded entirely on the assumption that the 
temptations which will induce a sailor to serve in the navy 
are measured solely by the traditions of the service. If at 
any future time sailors should appear reluctant to enter the 
navy, it will not be because they miss the bounty which 
has once been given, but because the wages offered 
are below the market rate. Of all the wonderful reasons 
which it has been the fashion to assign for the slight popu- 
larity of the navy, the only one which has the least appear- 
ance of being genuine is that which was pithily embodied in 
the answer of a blue-jacket who had left her Masgsry to 
serve the Peninsular and Oriental Company. “ Flesh and 
“blood can’t resist an extra rol. a year.” Individually, 
Jack may be as improvident as he is represented, but cal- 
culations based on the commercial ~~ that the 
highest offer will command the market will probably be 
found as safe a guide, in the long run, in purchasing the 
services of sailors as those of navvies. Even if the indirect 
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evils of the system were more substantial than there is 
any reason to suppose, it is difficult to imagine an exigency 
more pressing then that which led to the offer of bounty. 
The vote which had originally been taken was notoriously 
too small, as the present Government has admitted in the 
most palpable way, by proposing an addition of 10,000 men. 
Moreover, the number of seamen under the flag was many 
thousands below the vote, and the most energetic recruiting 
on the old terms barely sufficed to fill up the vacancies which 
occurred by lapse of time. The Mediterranean squadron was 
insignificant compared with the French fleet, and only the 
nucleus of the Channel fleet was in existence. Surely, at 
such a time, if ever, the resort to extraordinary means was 
justified, unless it is still the theory of the Admiralty that 
we may safely postpone the manning of the navy untib we 
are actually in the midst of war. 

A more serious question is suggested by the partial 
extension of the bounty to the men who are already 
in the service. It is impossible not to see that, if 
such a measure is necessary or prudent, it is an argu- 
ment in favour of an addition to the monthly pay, in pre- 
ference to the ad captandum offer of a bounty. The real 
objection tothe bounty system is the stimulus which it gives to 
desertion, and this is not at all obviated by extending the 
boon to sailors already engaged to serve. The priméd fucie 
argument in favour of a bounty was that it was less costly 
than an increase of pay, which must be given to the whole 
fleet. Lord Crarence Pacet’s combination of the two plans 
seems to unite the inconveniences of each. The comparative 
economy of the bounty system is in great measure sacri- 
ficed when an effective expenditure of 30,000/. upon new 
recruits involves a non-effective outlay of 100,000/. At 
the same time, the prospect of getting the least reputable class 
of men, and the probability that sailors, like militia men, may 
discover the advantage of taking the bounty again and again, 
are as great as if the bonus were restricted absolutely to the 
new recruits. The ultimate result to which these experi- 
mental projects seem to tend is the establishment of an extra 
scale of pay whenever a sudden accession of strength is 
required ; and though the organization of the projected 
reserve in the merchant service may ultimately render such 
occasions rare, the success of that project will probably depend 
on the absence of any great disparity between the pay of the 
navy and the market rate of wages for the time being. 
Whether by bounty or otherwise, the men must be obtained, 
and it is idle to cavil at expedients which past neglect and 
present necessities combine to render necessary. 


THE POPE’S WINNINGS. 


flora are some people who, whatever they do, always 
win. They are not a bit wiser, or better, or sharper 
than their neighbours, but somehow things always turn out 
in a way to suit them. The Pope is one of these personss 
Whatever mistakes or weaknesses he may be guilty of—what- 
ever may be contrived to injure or lessen him—whatever may 
be the danger that threatens him, he always comes out a 
winner. At the beginning of this year a tempest of rather 
startling blackness seemed hanging over his head. One of 
the first Catholic Powers in Europe—his own protector and 
ally—gave the world to understand that the Papal system of 
misgovernment was so intolerable that humanity could no 
longer put up with it. The chronic discontent which pre- 
vails in the, Legations was being fanned into a flame by the 
example of Sardinia. At last war broke out, and the 
Austrians—the old chosen champions of the Papacy—were 
obliged to decamp. The Legations were left to themselves, 
and went through a mild form of revolution. Here was 
enough to have embarrassed, and probably to have crushed, 
any temporal Government. But the Pore was as happy 
as possible under it. .He took one active measure, for he 
sent his mercenaries to shoot down the wives and children 
and plunder the shops and houses of some of his sub- 
jects; but otherwise he kept very quiet, and waited 
patiently for the result. It is now the middle of July, and 
the dangers which menaced him in May have quite passed 
away: He is at liberty to doas he pleases—he has all he ever 
had. But this is only the sort of luck which a lucky layman 
might have. It was reserved for the Porz to be far the 
greatest winner by the war—to be suddenly clevated to a 
position of irresponsible supremacy in Italy which enthusiastic 
admirers of his government have dreamt of, but have rejected 
as an idle dream, and to remain completely master of the 


situation. The Pope was strong enough half a year ago, but 
the Treaty of Villafranca has doubled his strength. Those 
who foresaw the triumph of Protestantism in the crusade 
of Louis Napogon have been very di bly undeceived. 
The crusade has ended in making the Man of Sin the 
recognised head of Italy. 

Names signify nothing. It makes no matter whether the 
Pore is called President or Honorary President of the 
Italian Confederation, and it is only of secondary importance 
that he should be President at all. His gain is much more 
substantial than an empty decoration of this kind. His real 
triumph consists first in the display of strength which he 
has so successfully made ; and, secondly, in the facility with 
which henceforth he will make the resources of Italy sub- 
servient to the interests of Catholicism. Of all the causes 
which have brought about this treaty which consigns Italy 
once more to a reign of spiritual and military tyranny, much 
the most conspicuous and indisputable has been the action 
of the French clergy on the Emperor. They have made him 
feel that they gave him his crown, and that they can take 
it away, and they have obliged him once more to proclaim 
himself the confederate of every system which has for its object 
to prevent the slightest expression of free thought. Success 
is always a source of new strength, and the clergy are now 
stronger than they were, by the mere fact that they have 
interfered, and that their interference has been successful ; and 
for the future we do not see what is to prevent the Pops 
having entirely his own way in Italy. There will be a 
Confederation, of which the only free State will be Sardinia. 
Austria, protected by fortresses impregnable to an Italian 
army, will be at hand to carry out every wish of the head of 
the Catholic world. Tuscany will be, as before, the humble ser- 
vant of Austria, And there will be no point at which the 
Papal territory will be exposed to the contaminating touch of 
freedom. Nothing has yet been said as to the future of 
Parma, but one of the first anxieties of Austria was to assure 
the faithful that Tuscany and Modena were to be placed 
under Governments that could be depended on, for Tuscany 
and Modena border on the States of the Church. Even in 
Sardinia, the immediate if not the permanent issue of this 
miserable war will be to subvert the principles of religious 
if not of civil freedom. The two cannot indeed be kept 
separate, and if there is a Catholic reaction and a Catholic 
triumph in Piedmont, the doors of the Sardinian Cham- 
bers will soon be closed even in times of peace. The 
fortunes liberty in Piedmont have always hung sus- 
pended on a very narrow thread. It was only by his 
own personal influence, by his European reputation, by the 
stanch friendship of the Kine, and by constant appeals to 
the patriotism of the Chambers, that Count Cavour could 
resist the pressure which the clerical party, and that of the old 
aristocracy completely under clerical influence, were continu- 
ally exerting against him. So difficult at last did he find it 
to hold his ground against parties who oppose to the fitful 
enthusiasm of liberty the far-sighted patience of bigotry and 
feudalism, and who make a constant appeal to motives so 
strong as the religious fears and the temporal selfishness of 
men, that he judged, whether rightly or wrongly, that he 
must succumb unless he carried to a successful issue a war 
for Italian independence. He has played for that great stake, 
and has failed. Even if he had succeeded, he would have 
had hard work in persuading the jealous nobles and apa- 
thetic peasants of Lombardy to uphold the free institutions 
of Sardinia ; but he has not succeeded ; he is a discredited 
and disappointed man, and in all probability his cause will 
be found to have perished with him, and the party of the 
Armonia will reign supreme in Turin. 

It is said that the two Emperors have agreed to recom- 
mend certain reforms to his Holiness. This is the last drop 
of bitterness in the cup of Italy. The Pope is to be invited 
once more to do what every one knows he has not the 
slightest intention of doing, and what he could not do if he 
wished. It is utterly impossible for the Pore to reform in 
the sense in which the inhabitants of the Legations want 
him to reform. They want good government, freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, a share in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs, a subordination of ecclesiastical 
to lay interests. It is impossible the Pore should 
give this. He would think it religiously wrong to do 
it; and how is a bigot who has just dictated a treaty 
to the master of a hundred legious to be made to do 
what he thinks his religious duty forbids? All men who 
are now taking an active part in affairs have witnessed two 
oceasions when Papal reforms have been attempted, and 
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know by experience how necessarily the attempt must fail. 
The first occasion was when, soon after the Revolution of 
July, these reforms were ordered from without. The Great 
Powers combined to enjoin certain reforms on the Pope. 
The whole temporal strength of Europe concurred in dic- 
tating what the Pore was to do. But the Pore no more 
troubled himself about the five Great Powers than if they had 
been five inhabitants of Perugia. He went on ashe pleased, 
and the Great Powers were proved to be utterly powerless 
tocontrol him. On the second occasion the reforms were to 
come from within. Pius IX. was to be a liberator, a re- 
former, an apostle of a new era ; and how his reforms ended 
is sufficiently known to his subjects who, twelve years after 
the treacherous dawn of promise arose on them, still see 
ANTONFLLI in power. If, after having virtually dictated 
peace, after having been made President of Italy, after having 
driven Cavour from office, after having paved the way for 
the triumph of the Absolutist party in every Italian State, 
there was still one triumph which the Pope could desire, it 
was that of inducing his Imperial friends to subject Italy 
to the humiliation and mockery of seeing him once more 
invited to reform the system of his temporal Government. 


SEMI-ANONY MOUSNESS. 


HE accomplished correspondent of the Times who signs 

himself “ Civilian” is so vehement a controversialist 
that he frequently continues an argument up to the point at 
which his theory is its own confutation. In his anxiety to 
make a case against the late Szcrerary for War, he fur- 
nishes something very like a reductio ad absurdum of his 
own views. Whether General Pret, by his communications 
with the Board of Military Education, did or did not lower 
the standard of military examinations, is a question merely 
concerning the applicability of a phrase; but, in arguing this 
point, Civilian seems to admit that the General took the 
only course which he could possibly have followed. If the 
effect of the examinations, childishly easy as they may be, 
is to stop the supply of cavalry officers, it is inevitable that 
they should be abandoned or simplified. The necessity for 
otficering our cavalry regiments takes precedence of the ex- 
pediency of examining applicants for commissions. No 
doubt it is desirable to have officers educated rather than un- 
educated, industrious rather than idle ; but so it is better to 
have tall men than short for privates. If youths equal to 
the examinations will not come forward for commissions, 
the minimum of requisite knowledge must be depressed, 
just as the standard of height must be lowered when 
tall men don’t enlist. Civilian would of course retort 
that the organization of our army is in fault, and 
that there are plenty of clever young men who would 
be eager for commissions under an improved system. That 
may be true ; but, if it is, Civilian ought to have directed 
his censures against the system, and not against the Secre- 
tary of State. General Pze~ may be to blame for not re- 
constructing the army, but it was clearly his duty to provide 
cavalry officers by all means and at all risks. 

These letters of Civilian, and the scene in the House 
of Commons occasioned by General Peet's reply to his 
animadversions, throw much doubt on the wisdom of the 
sort of compromise which he has effected between signed 
and anonymous writing. It is perfectly clear that Civi- 
lian might just as well write his name to his letters, and 
that by using a pseudonym all he does is to make his anta- 
gonists angrier, and give them the advantage of hurling 
at him the commonplaces available against anonymous 
censors. Meantime, he does us the service of throwing a 
good deal of light on the question which Mr. Smpney HeEr- 
BERT brought on the carpet last autumn. Controversy, we 
were told, would gain immensely by the abandonment of 
anonymous writing. Now Civilian is a first-class journalist 
who signs his name, but we can’t see that he establishes Mr. 
Hersert’s point. It does not appear to us that he is less 
dogmatic or more conciliatory than the author of the anony- 
mous leading article on the opposite side of the broadsheet. 
Nor does he bear out the justice of the common complaint 
that persons who write without signature are the worse 
for shaking themselves free from the healthful influences 
of self-respect. On the contrary, so far as the consideration 


-of self affects the writings of Civilian, it seems to in- 


fluence them rather for the worse than for the better. The 
consciousness that he is always identified has much to do 


with his visible anxiety to be right under all circumstances, 


and consistent at all hazards. Civilian makes fewer con- 
cessions to opponents than any other critic of public affairs. 
He can rarely be induced to withdraw an opiuion or a judg- 
ment ; he constantly holds positions after they have become 
untenable ; he never limits his general propositions, An 
anonymous writer sometimes resorts to the strangest contri- 
vances to cover his retreat when he feels himself confuted 
in argument or overwhelmed by the adverse course of facts. 
But Civilian does not retire at all. To the ordinary un- 
gentleness of the journalist he adds an obstinacy from which - 
the latter is free, and which is, in truth, only an exaggerated 
form of self-respect. 

There is one other point on which Civilian helps us to 
clearer ideas. It has often been asserted that the complete 
publicity of political writing would cause slander of the 
writer to pass for refutation of his arguments ; and we think 
that the experiment of Civilian is in favour of this view. 
He is notoriously a gentleman on whom much of the stock 
abuse levelled at journalists falls quite innocuous, Every- 
body knows that his position places him beyond the grosser 
motives of unfairness. The objects which he has successively 
tried to promote must be regarded by all as extremely 
serious and important ; and it is impossible to deny that he 
is thoroughly in earnest in his efforts to obtain them. If 
nothing else proved that he never bestirs himself on frivo- 
lous pretexts, it would be established by the fact that most 
of the abuses he has attacked have crumbled into dust at the 
first touch of his pen. Yet nobody in the country is vilified 
on more preposterous grounds ; and we need to be but 
slightly conversant with London society to be aware that 
the most absurd and inconceivable motives are commonly 
assigned for his hostility to the military authorities. The 
little incident of last week in the House of Commons shows 
that, in default of more vulnerable points, his opponents 
are ready to fasten on his name. It is very evident, in 
short, that Mr. Sipyey Herpert and the impugners of anony- 
mous writing forget the tendency of controversy to lose itself 
in collateral issues. Perhaps they are misled by the analogies 
of Parliamentary debate. Debates in the House of Commons 
keep tolerably to the point, but that is because the House 
of Commons has traditions and usages of ancient date, 
because it has a Speaker to moderate its discussions, 
and above all, because every debate ends, or may end, in a 
division. If it were not for these controlling influences, 
there are hundreds of men in the Legislature who would 
reply to Mr. Disrak.t by criticisms on his novels, and who 
would consider Mr. Bricut sufficiently answered by a 
reference to the broad brim of his hat. The Parliament of 
the Press is all speeches, and nothing but the impossibility 
of libelling shadows prevents journalism from degenerating 
into a competition of personalities. Nobody ventures to say 
that some sort of political writing is not necessary as the 
complement of Parliamentary discussion, both as a means of 
bringing home political truths to the country and as a cor- 
fective to the pusillanimity of public men. If this be true, 
we are satisfied, both @ priori and from the case of 
Civilian, that the criticism had better be anonymous. The 
writer we have referred to, though quite as dexterous with 
his pen as his unknown colleagues, is not a bit more merciful 
than they, and not a bit less self-assured ; and he is on the 
whole less effective, because the persons he censures easily 
persuade themselves that he has some sinister reason for 
censuring them. These drawbacks on usefulness would be 
immensely augmented if his system were followed by a host 
of writers infinitely vainer than he is, infinitely less earnest, 
and infinitely more open to personal attack. 


THE IMPERIAL HOAX. 


gree is proclaimed on the plains of Lombardy, and the 
sound of trumpet and cannonade has died away upon the 
Mincio. Mercy, under the appropriate form of au Austrian 
Autocrat, and Truth, or her obvious personification, the 
Emperor of the Frenca, have met together. A touch, a kiss, 
and the fearful charm that kept Italy spellbound in a windy 
storm-cirele is snapt. The Prince of Magicians waves his 
wand, and a covenanted armistice suddenly rivets all the 
spirits of war in the places where they stand. A second wave, 
and the phantoms that his own art conjured up are fleeing 
into the shadowy distance, a dissolving multitude—and tran- 
uillity reigns paramount again. Such is the will of the 

mperor Elect of the Universe. Affavit et diasi- 
pantur. Next, at his bidding, the veiled figure of Liberty 
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appears upon the stage. This is she, O Italians, for whom 
ye fought and bled. Remove the drapery that hides her fair 
proportions. View herin all her charms. Read, in her hand, 
the Magna Charta expressly written for you by the Protector 
of Nationalities. But, they whisper, this is not the Liberty for 
which they poured forth their lives like water. Some glamour 
of the Imperial juggler has dazed their eyes. Where is the 
blooming idol he promised them? Gone, like the mirage in 
the desert when the traveller draws near. Gone, like the 

jises of a dream, broken at morning time. And in her 
stead is left Liberty indeed, but Liberty as she looks in the 
delightful purlieus of the Tuileries—Liberty as she looks at 
Naples and Bulogna—the goddess of French Freedom, admired 
of prefects, adored of pamphleteers. As the details of the 
new-born Magna Charta are flashed by telegraph from the 
Adriatic to the Sicilian sea, a smile steals over the grim 
faces of the lovers of Austria, and the statues of Liberty in 
that land of miracles may be observed visibly to wink. The 
Emperor of the Frencu has perpetrated one more joke. For 
an old and inveterate hoaxer it is not a bad one. 

The Austrian protegés that had gone to cover, and been 
hiding, goodness knows where, during the storm, begin to pop 
up again. All is over, and they may come back. Like flies 
after a heavy shower, they reappear one by one with sun- 
shine on their wings. By the merciful interposition of 
Providence they none of them got wet. Already, no doubt, 
the fugitive rulers of Modena and Tuscany are on their way 
home, prepared to let bygones be bygones, and to clasp their 
repentant subjects to their fatherly bosoms. Ducal doves 
with olive-branches may be seen returning, each to his own 
ark, now that the waters are subsiding. Their countrymen 
thought that they were gone for good. That is where 
their countrymen were mistaken. It was only the 
Emperor’s fun, Then there was the joke about Venice. 
Who said that the gonfalons of the Republic were once 
more to wave in their old place on the Piazza of St. Mark ? 
Wags will be wags, but people should not believe them. If 
the Lion of St. Mark expected to have it all his own way, all 
we can say is that the lion is an ass and should have known 
bétter. But what of the fortresses of the famous Quadri- 
lateral? Surely it was imagined that they were not to be 
left threatening the plains of Lombardy. Wrong again ! 
Louis Napo.eon certainly said that Italy was to be free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, and Count Cavour believed 
him. But Count Cavour has no sense of humour in his soul. 
Bless his innocent heart! that was only a semi-serio-comic 
kind of geographical expression. 

The unfortunate inhabitants of Lombardy have indeed 
some reason to be disappointed. Perhaps they expected 
grand things from their deliverer. But at least they never 
hoped that their Iron Crown would be flung to the Piedmon- 
tese monarch, their leave unsolicited and their wishes 
unconsulted. Nor will the pride of Vicror Emmanuen be 
flattered at the want of ceremony which distinguishes the 
whole transaction. The Emperor of Ausraia “ yields his 
“ rights” at Milan to the Emperor of the Frencu, who tosses 
them in turn to his Royal follower. Sceptres and thrones 
belong to Naro.eon, and he disposes of them as he will. 
But the most inimitable touch of all is that by which an 
Italian Confederation is summoned into being, to comprise as 
parts of its body Austria and Sardinia, Lombardy and Tus- 
cany alike. “In one group will be united the members of 
“ the same family.” It will bea happy family indeed. The 
millennium is come at last, and the golden years begin. The 
leopard and the lamb lie down together, and Victor 
Emmanvet fondles Francis Joserpu. To make the happy 
family still hapyier, the successor of St. Peter is tumbled on 
top of them, chair and all. Harmony reigns under the 
“ honorary presidency of the Popr.” Italy for the first time 
becomes a nation. If this is becoming a nation, it is to be 
suspected that Italy wishes she had become anything else in 
preference. 

The proclamation of the Emprror to his soldiery has 
reached England, and has doubtless been read with avidity. 
Venice remains, we are told, an Italian province. At the 
outbreak of the war, we confess we were more anxious 
to know whether it would remain an Austrian one. The 
man who brought about much of the late commotion is 
evidently astonished and distressed. He has been made a 
tool to deceive his countrymen by holding out brilliant 
hopes that were never destined to be realized. It is a sig- 
nificant proof of the grief of the patriots across the Alps 
that Count Cavour resigns. ignation, we are afraid, is 


the only resource, not only for him, but for Italy. Alas, 


poor Cavour! alas, poor Italy! She must content hersel 
with the programme of her Imperial patron, and give her- 
self up to “ progress in order and in liberty.” Al nations 
have different shades of meaning which they attach to 
one and the same word. Order and liberty, in a French pro- 
clamation, of course mean French order and French igh 
the order for the peuple, the liberty for the police. e 

of growth is no doubt a little painful, and occasionally 
well-nigh disagreeable. But Italy has done something in 
receiving back the rulers of Modena and Tuscany. Perhaps 
in time she may arrive at almost Parisian freedom. Who 
knows but in a year or two she may get as far as Prefects? 
She has really no reason to ir. Even Frenchmen, once 
upon a time, never dreamt that they were likely to become 
so “orderly and free” as they are at present. 

Italy being free, the war is ended, for its object is achieved. 
The soldier's work is done, and that of the historiographer 
begins. Return, sons of France, to your country, which will 
always be la grande nation as long as it possesses an Emperor 
that can hoax the world. .Leave the land you,have liberated 
to Dukes, and to Popes, and to “salutary reforms.” The 
cause of orderly government has nothing to fear. The mas- 
terly mind of the man that understands his epoch has 
arranged for all. What ill can come to a national Confede- 
ration which has Pio Nono at its head? Is not Venice 
adequately represented by an Austro-Italian Sovereign 
who is to be a member of the great Federation of free 
States ? Modena is not an extensive territory, yet she 
has got a ducal governor all to herself. How thankful 
Tuscany should be, that instead of some new-fangled consti- 
tution, she is given a Prince that she knows, and a reigning 
family that has travelled! Let us trust that all will be 
serenity and peace. Some, perhaps, less confiding, will be 
tempted loudly to assert that an unprincipled war, after 
torrents of bloodshed, has been closed by a gigantic juggle. 
How long will the sunshine last? The Italian question is 
not yet done with—it still remains to complicate the politics 
of the next twenty years. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW 
OF NATIONS. 

fee is something peculiarly irritating in the bad faith 
of the United States. There is enough of fraud and 
violence in the old world, but it is reserved for the youngest 
born of commonwealths to strip its national vices naked 
and parade them before mankind with a kind of pride in 
their deformity. When it has a piece of high-handed op- 
pression to perpetrate, the American Government never 
dreams of covering the steel gauntlet with the silken glove. 
When it is desirous of stealing a march on too confiding 
foreigners, it disdains to practise that hypocrisy which at all 
events prevents perfidy from being turned into a precedent. 
The feeling of Mexicans and Cubans towards the Federation 
must be as pretty a form of hatred as can agitate the human 
breast, if we may judge from the indignation which its 
policy sometimes provokes in Euro who are not in 

danger of being conquered, but only of being overreached. 
We do not believe that the most treacherous States of 
the old world—not even the Venetians in the days of their 
“high policy’—ever endeavoured to gain a great advan- 
tage by trickery as barefaced as that attempted by the 
American Government in some recent public documents. 
We trust that the English Foreign Office has not 
failed to take note of what English slang would de- 
nominate the latest “ plant” of President BucHanan and 
General Cass. It will be remembered that at the close of 
the Crimean war the plenipotentiaries at the Congress of 
Paris executed one of the most important and beneficial 
instruments of modern times, under the name of the Decla- 
ration on Maritime Law. By this Convention, the great 
Powers of Europe agreed, so far as they themselves were 
concerned, to abandon among other things the Right of 
Search and the Practice of Privateering. Each of them had 
an interest in maintaining some, and in getting rid of others, 
of the interrational usages thus surrendered. England, for 
example, suffers greatly in time of war from hostile pri- 
vateers, while she does serious injury to her enemy's com- 
merce by her rigour and activity in searching neutral vessels 
for hostile goods. The measure, however, was essentially 
one of mutual compensation, and everybody found his 
accouut in setting off his gains against his losses. The prin- 
ciple was to be the same as regards the Governments not 
represented in the Congress. To the United States espe- 
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cially the Declaration was tendered for signature, on the 
express understanding that it should be accepted or rejected 
in its integrity. Never were the terms of a proposed 
bargain more clearly set forth. You, said the con- 
tracting Powers, profit largely as a belligerent by the 
employment of privateers, but at the same time you suffer 
grievously as a neutral by the Right of Search. Give 
up, therefore, one advantage in exchange for another. Give 
up the system of privateering, and we will release your ships 
from the obligation of submitting to be searched in time of 
war for enemy's property. Such was the proposal, and, as 
everybody knows, the American Government refused it. The 
navy of the United States, said the PrestpDENT, was too 
small for them to forego the advantage of eking out an 
inadequate public force by the services of private adven- 
turers. Lest, however, his country should permanently be 
disgraced through appearing the sole antagonist of a vast 
improvement in the Law of Nations, he offered the futile 
suggestion that all private property at sea should be exempted 
from capture.’ 

Nothing could be plainer or better recognised than the 
state of legal relations produced by these overtures and their 
result. The Powers who had executed the Declaration on 
Maritime Law had altered for the better the law of nations ; 
but they, and only they, and only among themselves, were 
entitled to take advantage of the new rules. The United 
States, on the other hand, remained under the old inter- 
national law. They were to license privateers when at war, 
and to allow their vessels to be searched whenever the out- 
break of hostilities between other belligerents placed them in 
the situation of neutrals. But no sooner did the war 
between France and Austria commence, than the American 
Government gave the world a startling proof of the 
regard which it pays to the equity of international transac- 
tions, A few weeks since the mail brought us a letter 
addressed by General Cass, the Secretary of State, to some 
American shipowners. The applicants had wanted to know, 
or pretended that they wanted to know, whether their 
vessels were liable to be searched for French or Austrian 
property by ships of the other belligerent. “Of course 
“ not,” answers General Cass. “The Powers now at war have 
“ agreed to. abandon the Right of Search, and therefore the 
“ Presipent’s Government will support you in resisting any 
“attempt to board you for the purpose of exercising it.” 
The Secretary of State seems to think it hardly worth his 
while to clothe his fraud with a pretext. He proclaims, 
boldly and nakedly, that the United States will try to get 
the advantage tendered to them by the Congress of Paris, 
without paying the consideration asked for it. They refused 
the bargain, but they intend to appropriate the goods. They 
mean to employ privateers in their next war, but they had 
no idea of submitting to the obligations of neutrals in the late 
contest. Meantime, itis not as ifthe Right of Search in time 
of war were a disputed right. Many communities, it is true, 
before now have shown a disposition to question it, and in 
the great warat the beginning of the century American states- 
men never ceased to murmur against it. But the reason 
why they did no more than murmur at it was that their 
own tribunals consistently maintained its legality, which is 
admitted by every single writer in the famous series of 
American publicists. And, as if that’ were not enough, the 
existence of the right in time of war is over and over agai 
acknowledged in the latest international controversy which 
the Americans have been engaged in. Their denial that the 
Right of Search could be put in force during peace against 
slavers involved of course an admission that it could be 
insisted on in war against neutrals. 

The form and time of this audacious pretension were both 
insidiously selected, Only one of the belligerents in the war 
just ended was a Maritime Power, and he was strong enough 
to blockade every one of the few ports of his adversary. It 
was therefore very unlikely that American vessels would be 
carrying Austrian goods, or that French commanders would 
take the trouble of searching them, so that a question 
involving the legality of the American claim was pretty sure 
not to be brought before any competent tribunal. Moreover, 
the document in which the claim is asserted—a letter from 
the Secretary of Srare toa private applicant—is one of 
which diplomacy can scarcely take notice. It is, Coubtless, 
for this reason that it has been adopted, for we see that a 
second letter of the same description has just asserted the 
absolute legality of the transaction where a neutral has 

fide, purck a vessel from a subject of one of the 
belligerent Powers—a doctrine which, though maintained by 


the English Courts, is strenuously denied by those of France. 
But, whatever be the difficulty, it is essential that the 
English Foreign Office should somehow place on record a 
protest against the attempt of the United States to evade 
the duties of a neutral, The Right of Search must be firmly 
maintained, not for its own value, but because its abandon- 
ment is the one great price which the rest of the civilized 
world can offer to the Americans in exchange for the sur- 
render of the privateering system. 


THE MAIL CONTRACT COMMITTEE. 


T= very suspicious circumstances under which the Galway 
and Dover mail contracts were concluded by the late 
Government have inevitably given a party colour to an 
inquiry which was imperatively called for by the public inte- 
rests. Mr. Guapstone’s motion for a Select Committee on 
postal and telegraphic contracts was in fact accepted, as it 
could not but be, without a word of opposition ; and the 
animated discussions to which it has given rise were di 
exclusively to the covert objects which the present Govern- 
ment was supposed to have in view. Conscience, or some other 
influence, excited fears in the Opposition ranks, which were as 
conspicuous in Mr. Disrak.t’s plausible demand for a special 
impeachment of the transactions that preceded and influ- 
enced the Galway and Dover elections as in the less modest 
request of the Irish members, that Mr. Lever should be 
selected as one of the judges of his own case. Without 
underrating the importance of an inquiry into the motives 
for a grant in favour of a gentleman who advertised 
himself as a devoted follower of any party which would 
aid him with public money, we cannot help regretting 
that the much more serious question which is involve i 
in the regulation of permanent contracts should run the 
risk of being subordinated to the exposure of a not unpre- 
cedented piece of corruption. Jealous people notoriously 
fasten upon trifles light as air, while they are often blind 
moles to what might well excite reasonable suspicion. This 
is just the temper which the House of Commons shows in it 
supervision of the public expenditure. Occasional votes o: 
the most insignificant amount are constantly watched with a 
keenness which is almost ludicrous, while heavy permanent 
liabilities are allowed to be incurred without any check 
whatever on the part of the House of Commons. There ig 
a, Comptroller of the Exchequer, whose function it is to pre- 
vent a shilling of the national funds from being appropriated 
to any ag ae which has not been sanctioned by a specific 
vote. In ordinary matters, such a sum as 100,000/. is not 
suffered to be spent without a detailed estimate being first 
presented and approved ; and yet permanent charges, which 
have now nearly reached 1,000,000. a year, are permitted to 
be incurred not only without the previous authority of Par- 
liament, but in such a manner as to make it impossible for 
the House of Commons to repudiate them, however scan- 
dalous may be the extravagance and corruption with which 
they are tainted. Clearly a remedy is wanted for an abuse 
which strikes at the root of Parliamentary government ; an 
if Mr. Guapstone’s Committee can divest themselves oi 
party motives, and take a large view of the subject, they w 
not find much difficulty in coming to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

The anomalous system which now governs postal and 
telegraphic contracts has grown up in the most, natural way, 
in the world, The Post Office, unlike every. 
ment of State, is not a mere spending, but a remunerative 
concern. It is the only example of a profitable commercial 
enterprise conducted by public officers on behalf of the State. 
While it brought in a large annual balance of profit, it 
seemed to be no concern of the House of Commons to inter- 
fere with the special contracts by which this pleasant result 
was attained. But the Post Office conducts two wholly 
distinct businesses—one being highly profitable, and the 
other involving an enormous annual loss, The internal 
postage arrangements may fairly be presumed to be good 
when they bring in a large annual income ; but that is no 
sufficient reason why the Ocean Mail Service, which involves 
a loss of nearly half-a-million a year, should be left as it has 
been to the unfettered discretion of the Executive. The 
motive for looking closely into this branch of the national 
outlay is greatly strengthened now that the expenditure is 
charged in the Navy Estimates, while the receipts give a 
fallacious appearance of prosperity to the Post Office 


management. | 
We are not disposed to prejudge the question, nor indeed 
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do we believe that the large expenditure incurred in sub- 
sidizing Ocean steamers is altogether unjustifiable. But its 
defence must rest less on postal than on politica] considera- 
tions ; and if the country chooses to go into a losing specu- 
lation for the sake of maintaining its connexion with distant 
colonies of Englishmen, it ought to do so with its eyes open, 
and not to delegate the application of 1,000,000/. a 
year of public money to a department which has no more 
to do with the matter than that it receives the inadequate 
returns which result from this large expenditure. The loss 
upon an Indian, American, or Australian Mail contract is as 
much money spent for Imperial purposes as the cost of a regi- 
ment of Guards or the expense of maintaining a dockyard or 
a fortress. Parliament never knows the particulars of the 
money sacrificed for such purposes, and is never asked to weigh 
the unquestionable advantages of speedy communication 
against the price at which they are purchased. The Minister 
who movesthe Navy Estimates simply mentions an annual mil- 
lion, or thereabouts, as the aggregate sum which the House of 
Commons is pledged by the Government to vote, and neither 
is any information accorded nor any discretion allowed to the 
guardians of the public purse. 
We do not at all expect that the Report of the Committee, 
if it should ever be given, will lead to any considerable 
immediate reduction of the expenditure on Ocean Mails. 
The utter collapse of the American line of mail packets, 
when their Government subsidy was withdrawn, is not 
favourable to the theory that the speed which we have taught 
ourselves to require can be secured by the unaided exertions 
of a commercial company. No great ocean line of steamers 
which can rival the Cunard packets in punctuality and 
despatch, has as yet been able to maintain itself without the 
support of a subsidy; and though it is probable that the 
service may ultimately be made self-supporting, the way to 
attain this end is not by cutting off the subsidies, as the 
Americans have done, at a blow, but by gradually reducing 
the amount to be paid by opening every contract at mode- 
rate intervals to public competition. The real benefit which 
may be anticipated from the labours of the Committee, if its 
jarring elementscan be preserved from the disturbing influence 
of party considerations, is not so much the diminution as the 
better distribution of the public outlay on our oceanic com- 
munications. There are some undertakings on which a vastly 
larger amount is bestowed than is at all necessary. Favour- 
itism and routine are very powerful in a department which 
knows how to dispose of one application by an intimation that 
it is the custom to put such contracts up to competition, while 
it is at the same time occupied in concluding a private treaty 
with a rival contractor. The Committee may discover many 
subsidies which ought to be reduced, and would be reduced 
by wholesome competition ; but any saving on this head will 
probably be balanced by the cost of new enterprises not less 
important than those already set on foot. It is quite clear 
that every line ought to cost less and less as its commercial 
footing improves. No one can suppose that Mr. Cunarp 
could uot now profitably carry the American mails at a much 
cheaper rate than when his magnificent enterprise was only 
in infancy. It must be the same with all the other main 
lines, and one of the tests of an efficient Post Office adminis- 
tration should be a gradual reduction of cost on the old- 
established packet lines. The same considerations which 
justified subsidies at all will still operate in favour of enter- 
prises which may require assistance to set them fairly afloat. 
It will be worth something, for instance, to get a second 
route to Australia via Panama, and to establish a branch 
communication with British Columbia. Every year will 
perhaps bring new calls upon the Exchequer, and there is 
one especial mode of communication which has scarcely yet 
received the encouragement it deserves. Once admit the 
principle that public money may be well laid out in binding 
together the distant colonies and scattered strategic positions 
of the Empire, and it is impossible to evade the question 
how far telegraphic lines ought to be aided by Govern- 
ment support. At present, the amount conceded to such 
enterprises is not a twentieth part of the outlay on 
Ocean packets ; and, considering the economy and security 
which the Government itself would gain by them, it 
can scarcely be doubted that they have not yet had their 
due share of attention. The Galway packet line will cost 
annually 75,000/. A guarantee of much less amount would 
render telegraphic communication with America almost a cer- 
tainty; and though there would still be the risk of failure, 
in which case the whole outlay would be lost, this would 
be more than balanced by the probability that, the cable 


once laid, the commercial success of the undertaking would 
relieve the Government from any liability at all. 

A still more important inquiry will be whether a certain 
proportion of the money now lavished on lines of steamers 
might not be more usefully employed in laying telegraphic 
cables at the cost and by the hands of Government. This 
project has been often broached as a mere excuse for 
staving off demands for guarantees; but no Minister has 
adopted it in good faith, and the Committee may do sub- 
stantial service by instituting a fair comparison between 
the claims of steamers and telegraphs, and laying down 
some principle which should govern a class of enterprises 
which have hitherto afforded admirable opportunities for 
the display of official inconsistency and unfairness. There 
are but a few lines of telegraphic communication which will 
not soon be in operation without Government assistance. 
The Indian telegraph, already half completed—the Gibraltar 
cable, which is said to be resolved on—the Atlantic project, 
which has, by its very failure, proved its feasibility—and per- 
haps one or two additional lines to unite us with Australia 
and British Columbia, are the only schemes which are too for- 
midable to be carried out by commercial enterprise. The 
experiment of knitting the whole British empire together 
by telegraphic wires seems to deserve as much consideration 
as the multiplication of rival lines of steamers; and even 
allowing for the possible loss of one or two cables, the expe- 
riment might probably be brought to a successful conclusion 
at a cost quite trifling compared with the money expended 
in accelerating, by a few days, the transmission of letters to 
outlying colonies. A businesslike report on these and 
other kindred topics will be most serviceable ; and notwith- 
standing the objections which have been urged against a 
committee with only two Irishmen upon it, it would not 
be fair to assume that Mr. GLADsToNE’s nominees will prove 
unequal to the tusk imposed upon them. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE IRISH 
CHANCELLORSHIP. 


A FIELD day in the House of Commons, with the prospect 
of two or three more, on Sir WitL1am Somervitue’s Bill 
for enabling Roman Catholics to become Irish Chancellors, 
has given occasion to the late Government to rub off a few 
of the inconvenient reminiscences of office. In office, from 
the necessity of the case, they were liberal, and so thick had 
the varnish been laid on that one of the main charges 
against Lord Dersy was that he had sold himself to Car- 
dinal Wiseman. Opposition has cracked off the superficial 
veneering, and Toryism returns to its natural and tradi- 
tional bigotry. Mr. Newprcate and Sir Broox Bripces 
revert to their familiar language, and it is quite plain that, 
with the muzzles off, the pack sports and frolics in an un- 
usually happy and noisy sense of freedom. The relief which 
Mr. NewpecarTe must feel he does not mind expressing. He 
loses no dignity by scampering wildly and barking fiercely 
and furiously in all the delight of independence ; but My. 
DisRaELI either cannot forget the proprieties of office or thinks 
it not worth while to act the hypocrite about so small a matter 
as the contingent and distant chance of Mr. Justice Kroc 
becoming Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The debate on Sir 
Somervit.e’s Bill does not exhibit a disintegra- 
tion of the Opposition ; but it shows how differently ques- 
tions must be viewed by those who have and those who have 
not the responsibilities of office, either in retrospect or 
prospect. Mr. Newpecare offers war to the knife ; but Mr. 
DisrAELI suggests a compromise, well knowing that, had he 
been in office, he must have submitted to surrender this the 
last stockade of dilapidated Protestant ascendancy, even if 
he had not been willing to abandon it without a summons 
from St. Jarlath’s. ‘ 

Sir Roserr Peet's name was appealed to by the leader of 
the Opposition—for such is Mr. NEWDEGATE’s rea! position— 
with a consistency which is truly admirable. That the 
party who turned out the “ Traitor Peex” from Oxford, for 
his tardy conversion to the necessity of yielding Catholic 
Emancipation, should now appeal to the Relief Bill of 1829 
as a grand safeguard of the constitution, is only charac- 
teristic of those whose most memorable legislative per- 
formances, when in office, were that they adwitted Jews into 
Parliament, and legalized the first of the six points of the 
Charter. But Sir Rosert Peet, in his Emancipation Act, 
closed Dublin Castle and the Court of Chancery agai 
Roman Catholics. This was the era of safeguards and 
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restrictions ; and it was no discredit to Sir Roperr Prew 
that, in carrying a measure of paramount importance which 
Pitt broke down in attempting, he consented to insert paper 
limitations which he knew would be at once nugatory and 
unnecessary. Such were the Roman Catholic oath and the 
exclusion from the Chancellorship. As to the oath, it was 

ractically a dead letter from the moment of its legalization. 

t meant no more, and was probably intended to mean no 
more, than the Titles Bill. It was the tub thrown out 
to the whale of intolerance; but it was too hollow and 
unsubstantial to last. That Lord Fermoy refused to take 
it om grammatical and critical grounds is the sufficient 
condemnation of the oath; and as for the remaining safe- 
guard, it is enough that it receives Mr. Newprcate's tardy 
admiration. It is utterly irrelevant to the discussion to 
say, and we believe without truth, that Sir Roperr Prew 
made a mistake and thought that the Irish Chancellor had 
large church patronage. We presume that Sir Robert Peew 
himself, having been Irish Secretary, knew perfectly well 
that this was not the case, but inserted the disabling clause 
mainly because it looked well and meant little. It wasa 
tinkling cymbal in the ears of Orangemen, but gave no real 
security to anything or anybodly. 

The fact is, that the great battle of liberalism is only to be 
won by successive conquests of untenable positions. The 
admission of the Jews into Parliament was not much in 
itself, but it had to be yielded as soon as the inconsistency 
and anomaly of their exclusion were pointed out. Nobody 
wants an Irish Roman Catholic Chancellor, and most likely 
there never will be one. But the exclusion is indefensible. 
The exception is not only offensive to a powerful body of 
religionists, but it is a treason to the principles of religious 
liberty. You have no more right to debar an eminent lawyer 
from the highest place in his own profession on account of 
his religious principles than on account of his _birth-place— 
the one being, if analysed, perhaps as,inoperative on his 
judicial usefulness as the other. A pretext was set up in 
the recent debate, that the Irish Chancellor was exactly 
parallel to the English Chancellor, being the guardian 
and trustee of large ecclesiastical patronage, and the 
keeper of the Lord-Lieutenant’s conscience. The fact turned 
out to be that, in the case of two wretched livings in 
Dublin, the Cuancettor has a single vote with five or 
six other official personages in the appointment. As to the 
function of spiritual adviser at the Castle, we should re- 
commend Mr. Wesrerton or Dr. Cummine to investigate 
the subject. The responsibilities of directing Lord CaRListEe 
in questions of casuistry would be as great and as little in 
the case of a Lord Chancellor Krocu as those which Lord 
Chancellor Narrer must have found so onerous when called 
into the confessional chair by Lord Eetintoun. 


With these two figments fall the only shadows of an argu- 
ment against Sir Wittiam Somervitie’s Bill. It is 
proved that the office of Chancellor in Ireland has, in fact, 
nothing to do with ecclesiastical administration. But if it 
had, two answers remain. We very much doubt whether 
church patronage would not on the whole be as efficiently 
and profitably administered by an Irish Romanist as by an 
Irish Protestant. We can quite conceive that a conscientious 
sense of duty would be as likely to operate in one case as 
in the other. An honest Roman Catholic Chancellor is as 
likely to recognise merit in a Protestant parson as a Chan- 
cellor of Lord Cuare’s type. A Jew churchwarden is often 
appealed to as the model of that useful official ; and the 
Clergy List informs us that Baron M. A. Roruscuiup is the 
legal patron of the vicarage of Mentmore, in the county of 


. Bucks ; and if Dissenters and Jews are allowed to exercise 


the rights of ecclesiastical patronage, we do not see why 


’ Roman Catholic landowners should, as is now the case, be 


deprived of the same privilege. And if private patrons may 
fairly exercise this right, why should not official patrons do 
thesame? The present CHANCELLOR of England is by birth, 
and perhaps is still by conviction, a Presbyterian; but is 
there the least whisper that his own religious professions or 
tastes form a presumption that he will not distribute the 
livings in his patronage with fairness? On the contrary, 
we can quite imagine that a Romanist or a Presbyterian 
patron, having nothing to do with our disputes, would be 
likely to recognise the best man with an impartiality un- 
known to a member of the Established Church. 

At any rate, if this argument should be found to be 


unpalatable, an obvious solution of the difficulty remains. 
‘Let the hypothetical Roman Chancellor be deprived, pro 


hae vice, of his ecclesiastical patronage, or guasi patronage. 
Let the substantial act of justice be done, and the 
unsubstantial jurisdiction be placed in abeyance. What the 
Roman Catholics complain of is a wrong, aggravated by 
the circumstance that it is a perfectly gratuitous wrong. 
What we all complain of is, that a great and saered privi- 
lege is infringed; and when we are told that we are 
asked to surrender an outpost of the Irish Church, the 
answer is twofold—that it defends nothing, and that it is 
untenable. 


ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 


Wwe have frequently pointed out that the principles upon which 
the French justify their intervention in Italy would apply 
with equal force to a crusade in favour of the Ionian Islands, 
Malta, or Gibraltar ; but great as is the importance which must 
always attach to the assertion of a principle which may at some 
future time involve disastrous consequences, it is always difficult 
to awaken a in general to its gravity, unless some grounds 
are given for supposing that the application is not only legiti- 
mate but likely to be made. It would be hard to mention 
an instance in which this task was either more indispensable or 
more difficult than in the particular case before us. Enyglislmen 
in general are so much accustomed to look upon their title to their 
European possessions as being entirely beyond the reach of attack 
or question, that they cannot admit into their minds the possibility 
that any other view should be taken of the subject. Speculations 
on the probability of a war between France and England usually 
fall into one of two shapes. They either imply that we may expect 
at some time or othera French invasion, undertaken upon some 
general indefinite view of plunder and vengeance, or else that the 
objects which could prompt such an act are of so shadowy and in- 
definite a character that it is impossible to conceive that it should 
really be contemplated. Each of these views is founded on igno- 
rance as to the light in which this country appears to foreigners. 
To Englishmen, England is a nation which it is hard to describe, 
simply because we know it so well. We know better, probably, 
than the natives of any other country, how varied are the feelings 
and opinions which prevail amongst thirty millions of people. 
We know how impossible it is to ascribe to them any settled 
collective policy, and how specially absurd it is to look upon any 
particular body or class of men belonging to it as the exponents 
of its wishes. These, however, are views of our national posi- 
tion which are almost entirely peculiar to ourselves, and which 
are hardly known on the Continent, especially in France. 
England is to foreigners anything but a nation eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage, and determining the course of 
its policy from day to day according to such considerations as 
the existing state of parties and a thousand other varying and 
transitory considerations may suggest. England, as they 
imagine it, is little more than the organ of a dark and powerful 
aristocracy, constantly occupied with schemes of conquest 
and aggrandizement. In all that we do we have some deep, 
and usually perfidious, design for the extension of our com- 
merce and of our empire, and generally for the confusion of 
Continental policy, and for the absorption of such scattered 
Continental possessions as might consolidate our power. Though 
the contrast between the England which we know and the per- 
fidious Albion with which it is identified on the Continent some- 
times assumes forms which are not only grotesque in themselves, 
but very characteristic of the ignorance in which they originate, 
it is not to be denied that they have some foundation in fact. 
England undoubtedly differs from the British Empire, and might 
survive, as it preceded it. We could dispense with Malta and 
Gibraltar—disastrous as the loss of those possessions would be— 
as our ancestors dispensed with Calais and Tangier. Most of 
our colonies are self-supporting, and independent in everything 
but the name, and India is a source not of revenue, but of 
expense. 

It is the peculiarity of the times in which we live that every 
sort of villanous action is perpetrated upon the most refined 
principles and from the purest motives, and it is easy to foresee 
the kind of language which French publicists would use to justify 
the attempt to deprive this country of its foreign dominions. 
What, for example, could be more simple than to lay it down as 
an eternal and self-evident truth that the Anglo-Saxon race had 
a special mission to colonize waste countries, and that it was onl 
by some abnormal violation of this rule that it had intruded itse 
into the Mediterranean—destined exclusively for the develop- 
ment of the energies cf the Southern races? Gibraltar and Malta, 
it might be observed, are a standing insult and threat to Europe— 
a protest against the idea of progress. In depriving the British 
Empire of these outlying members France would not be perform- 
ing an act of hostility to the country of Bacon and Shakspeare, 
dear on so many accounts to the an rs of European civiliza- 
tion. She would only be vindicating the fraternal and unitary 
principles which the nineteenth century affirms with so peremp- 
tory a voice. England would, in fact, be better without 
these excrescences than with them. They interfere with 
the providential mission which obviously assigns to her 
that industrial development which is exclusively fitted to her 
genius. 
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There is no limit to the extent to which language of this 
kind may be accumulated by any one who envies or feels 
ag. teved by the greatness of this country; and there can be 
little doubt that, if circumstances were favourable to an attempt 
to give practical effect to it, the prospect of doing so would be 
most welcome both to the French and to the Russians. In these 
days territorial conquests on the large scale have become ex- 
ceedingly difficult; but that “moral influence” to which Louis 
Napoleon so candidly alluded in the Milan proclamation was never 
more valuable or more highly prized than itis at present. Indeed, 
moral influence may, in the present state of Europe, mean little 
less than a right of dictation, not only as to the foreign, but as 
to the domestic affairs of the nations influenced, under pain of 
the employment of actual violence. The opportunity of ex- 
ercising such influence by France and Russia would be un- 
bounded if England ceased to take an interest in Continental 
affairs ; and improbable as the success of such an enterprise as 
that of expelling us from our Continental possessions ma 
appear to us, it is undeniable that it is not one whic 

t military Powers can be expected to look upon in that 
ight. One or two successful coups de main might soon be 
made, and the difficulty of regaining possession of such 
points when once lost would be enormous. Unless rumours 
which have attained considerable currency are altogether un- 
founded, it has not unfrequently been the case that Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Corfu have been in a very unsatisfactory state of 
defence; and they are so much nearer to Toulon and Mar- 
seilles than to Portsmouth and Plymouth, that their impreg- 
pability might be tested very roughly indeed before the alarm 
could reach thiscountry. As things are at present, many persons 
seem to consider it a sort of pedantic scrupulosity to object to 
principles which would sanction an attack upon our own terri- 
tories ; but after the event nothing could appear more natural 
than a sudden attack on one or other of them, as a sort of prac- 
tical commentary on a despatch filled with all manner of cour- 
teous regrets about the state of the Isle of Perim, or some equally 
important and convenient grievance. Such a transaction would 
admit of representations quite as pope in France, and perhaps 
as satisfactory to Europe, as those which have prefaced or 
accompanied the Lombard campaign. 


We are almost ashamed to go into the question of the effect 
which such an exploit would have on the prosperity of this 
country. The ordinary national sentiment is unquestionably 
strong enough to feel with quite sufficient acuteness the humi- 
liation which the success of such an enterprise would involve ; 
but there is a small and fortunately an unpopular school of poli- 
ticians who look with jealousy on our connexion with the Conti- 
nent, and who, it may fairly be presumed, would not consider 
=. event which might terminate it as a considerable disaster. 
It has frequently been maintained that, if we were well rid of 
such of our colonies as are garrisons rather than settlements, we 
should be able to carry on our domestic affairs independently of 
all the rest of the world—that we should at once be freed from 
a large expense and exempted from all participation in the Con- 


. tinental quarrels and jealousies which have so often involved us 


in perplexity. There are some amongst us who think that if the 
British Islands comprised the whole of the British Empire, they 
would be peopled by a far happier population; and this senti- 
ment, though it may not be expressly avowed, unquestionably 
colours the political opinions of a school which is considerable 
both in its numbers and in its influence. 


Tt always seems to us that no opinion can show a lower con- 
ae than this, not merely of national, but generally of human, 
life. Itis in the character of a man or of a people that real 
happiness principally resides. Mere circumstances have very 
little to do with it. Whether the people of this country are 
more or less rich is matter of comparative indifference, but that 
they should be wise, prudent, daring, and patriotic is of the 
highest importance. is is an interest in comparison with 
which almost all others sink into insignificance, and the 
only means by which it can be efficiently consulted is the 
maintenance of the power of the nation. So long as we have 
a great empire to ay oe and are connected by ties of which 
we acknowledge the force with the Continent of Europe, we 
shall have scope for the growth and exercise of those imperial 
virtues which are perhaps the richest and greatest possession 
to which any nation can lay claim. Mere wealth, and that 
sort of prosperity which consists of an indefinite accumulation 
of it, are far too much — amongst us as it is. The great 
counteracting force, which has hitherto been strong enough 
to turn the minds of a considerable part of the nation in a 
different direction, is to be found in the influence which the 
multiplicity of our foreign relations and the government of our 
foreign dominions exercise over the thoughts of a powerful class 
amongst us. If we were to lose our connexion with Europe—a 
consummation which two at least of the great European Powers 
probably desire most ardently—and if, as a natural consequence, 
we were to be relieved of our Indian Empire, the whole energy 
of this country would be devoted to money-making in one form 
or another, for politics would afford ly any field for the 
higher and more generous exertions of the mind; and we should 
thus have taken a vast and irretrievable step towards the posi- 
tion of a second-rate Power buried in a certain coarse pros- 
periy, and occupied exclusively in consulting our own immediate 
im 


THE TWO VOICES. 


| Py week we delivered a homily on the dangers of people 
meddling in what does not concern them—to-day we notice 
a signal instance of the truth of our doctrines. Then, we 
had to do with an erring individual—now, half Europe has 
been in the wrong. How hasty every one was about the sack- 
ing of Perugia! We heard our neighbour's children scream- 
ing “‘ Murder!” and we believed them at once. What strong 
things were said! It was needless, monstrous, medigval bar- 
barism, everything, in fact, that was disagreeable. M. About 
was right, then— Antonelli was a monster, the Swiss hired 
ruffians. A great deal of virtuous indignation was kindled, and 
quite unnecessarily. Everything is now explained. We saw but 
‘exa of the picture. We looked only at the foreground of pillaged 

ouses and bleeding women ; but we lost sight of an aged figure 
that stood behind, venerable, prayerful, and in tears. Amidst 
the rattle of muskets and the shouts of tipsy soldiers, we missed 
a still, small voice, which was the key-note of the whole harmony. 
And now we hear its reproachful accents. The Holy Father is 
speaking, expostulating with his rebellious children, mourning 
over a stiff-necked generation, beseecbing Heaven for the hour 
of their repentance. C'est une affaire de famille, and no business 
of ours. It is those wicked ungrateful Italians, who, rich in the 
treasures of paternal benedictions and a more than paternal 
Government, take advantage of their first moments of liberty 
to quit their happy homes, forswear their accustomed alle- 
giance, and take up with all sorts of dangerous and improper 
companions. Three naughty towns especially are conspicuous 
in this unnatural pest em and, cruellest of all, Bologna—the 
well-beloved and highly-favoured Bologna, that only two years 
ago made such protestations of affection, and was “ enriched by 
the favours of our paternal benevolence”—is actually the first of 
all, arid leads off the dance of a declaring adhesion 
to Sardinia, and driving away its good Cardinal Legate. 

The very day of the attack on Perugia, the Pope delivered his 
allocution on the subject. Fancy pictures him as he imparts 
to his “venerable brethren” his “‘ exceeding sorrow for the lament- 
able troubles in some provinces by the nefarious agency of the 
most sacrilegious daring of impious men.” ‘On the rath of 
June,” murmurs thé suffering narrator, “ audacious conspirators, 
immediately trampling on all divine and human laws, and giving 
loose reins to iniquity, rose tumultuously.” One would have 
thought that the most determined sinner might have been satis- 
fied with this ; but no—“ To that pitch of crime and impudence 
did the rebels go, that they actually dared to demand a change of 
government.” Alas for the blindness and depravity of mankind ! 
And what was the real design of these sacrilegious wretches P 
What, but to break in upon that temporal rule of which “all 
know that by special design of Divine Providence the Roman 
Church became possessed.” It is too horrible. A holy wrath 
for atime gets the better of every other feeling. The father, 
for the moment, is quenched in the priest—the hand is raised to 
strike, in sorrow not in anger. “Now, venerable brethren,” 
exclaims the minister of Heaven, “in this your most noble 
session, raising our voice with all the earnestness of soul of which 
we are capable, we protest against all which these rebels have 
dared to do in the places above-mentioned, and by our supreme 
authority we condemn, reprobate, rescind, and abolish all and 
every the acts at Bologna, Ravenna, at Perugia, and elsewhere, 
in whatever manner named and done by these rebels against 
our and this Holy See’s sacred and legitimate authority, 
and we declare and decree their acts to be void and 
wholly illegitimate and sacrilegious.” Then comes a terrible 
reminder of major excommunication and other divine pains 
and penalties awaiting the stubborn offenders, and in which 
all those are to participate who in any way take any part 
in their proceedings. ‘Then Mercy again resumes her sway, 
and Love colours the seene. ‘“ We weep over the most un- 
happy blindness of so many of our children, and pray for the 
dawn of the wished-for day when we may receive once more 
into our paternal bosom our oe children, returned 
to their duty, and may behold disturbances calmed, and 
order and tranquillity restored all over our Pontifical dominions.” 
Surely hearts of stone must melt at such a touching mixture 
of anger and pity. Let Bologna repent her momentary forget- 
fulness. Perugia must kiss the rod and be thankful. e, at a 
respectful distance, can admire the completeness of the trans- 
action. It is really admirable. While the Swiss despatch the 
bodies of the offenders, the Church makes provision for their 
souls. The offended parent sits at Rome in calm displeasure ; 
the ministers of justice are stealing along bye-roads to come 
with more imposing suddenness on the refractory child; the 
allocution sounds like a solemn obligato to the sterner melodies 
of a pillaged city; while shops are being rifled, and women 
screaming for mercy, the Supreme Pontiff draws on his heavenly 
balance for a good round sum of curses, and flickers his light- 
nings over the prostrate rebels. 

From the antipodes of Christendom a responsive sound is 
heard. Deep calleth unto deep—one sacred height becomes 
vocal, as the last notes die away on the other. The Vatican is 
hushed, the Record takes up the strain, and proclaims the 
oracles of Heaven to listening world. It, too, has a theolo- 


gical of matters to display. From private sources it 
Tove the secret causes of the tas, and a to work forth- 
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with to justify the ways of God to man. How comes it that 
the Austrians have been so constantly worsted? Who is respon- 
sible for these many weeks of disaster and disgrace? Was it 
Francis Joseph, or Gyulai, or was it the élan of the Zouaves, 
that proved irresistible, or the new rifle-bored cannons? Oh 
no, it was none of these. It is not generally known, but the 
Record has it on the best authority, and vouches for the state- 
ment—it was the Virgin Mary. It appears that at a religious 
ceremony at Vienna she was appointed Generalissima, and the 
plan has answered just as the Record could have foretold :-— 
“From the 4th of June, when that mighty host was placed 
under the command of the ‘ Immaculate Virgin, Holy Mother 
of God,’ nothing but disaster has attended their march. The 
men are as brave as lions: they have fought with a desperation 
which has won the admiration of their victors, but their bravery, 
their discipline, their resolution have been all turned into folly 
by the discord which prevailed at head-quarters.” 


The obvious inference from this passage is that the new 
Generalissima has caused the disturbance. Was it, we wonder, 
that the gallantry of the Austrian commanders was not suffi- 
cient to enable them to bow submissively to a female dictator- 
ship, or are the fuilures to be traced to the caprice and indecision 
incidental to sudden elevations to posts of unaccustomed autho- 
rity? We are left to guess. The Record no doubt could tell us, 
but we must not seek to know too much. However, the book of 
fate is not yet closed. If Gyulai had been left to himself, we 
are told, he might have crushed the Emperor and his Zouaves ; 
“but at the moment when Popish priests at Vienna were blas- 
pheming Heaven and insulting man’s common-sense by com- 
mitting an Austrian army to the Virgin Mary as generalissima, 
General Hess was disputing with Gyulai who should rule the 
fight ;” and so the army delayed, MacMahon arrived, and the 
Emperor was saved. “ Do we want an Egyptian magician to 
tell us that in these transactions we may trace the finger of 
God? The battle of Solferino seems to indicate the same in- 
fatuation on the part of Austria: her cause seems to be doomed, 
and having linked herself by the Concordat with the anti- 
Christian Papacy she seems to be on the brink of destruction.” 
Calcemus Cesaris hostem—or rather, since this time it is Cesar 
who is down, and as Cesar does not love tracts and colpor- 
teurs, let us have at him and hit him again. Viewing it 
seriously, is there not something perfectly horrible in this sort 
of writing? Is the Record really serious when it suggests that 
the victories of the Pope’s “ well-beloved son in Christ, Louis 
Napoleon,” are in any way attributable to the zeal of the Austrians 
for the religion in which they happen to believe? Are the Austrians 
stouter Papists than the Pope himself? Does the writer believe 
that there really is the slightest connexion between the religious 
ceremonial at Vienna and the battle in the plains of Lombardy ? 
If he does not believe in that connexion, why, by a sort of dodge, 
try to leave that impression on the reader's mind? If the Record 
can trace the finger of God so clearly, what is the truth to which 
it points? Is it that Christians always beat heretics, or Protes- 
tants Catholics, or lukewarm adherents of a faith those who 
adopt it in its integrity? There is something positively terrific 
in this assumed familiarity with the intentions of the Supreme 
Being. What shallow thinkers and poor observers must they 
have been who thought that His ways were past finding out! 
The Record can tell us all about it—it sees and knows, and 
is willing to impart the valuable information thrice a week 
to all subscribers. It is surely a strange fatality that seems 
so often to-rob the “religious” writers of our day of the 
common caution and decency that are invariably procurable 
for matters of the most trifling importance. How curious it 
is that a writer who takes in hand to tell us about flower-shows 
or cricket-matches probably brings more accuracy, diligence, and 
modesty to the task than those whose especial province it is to 
handle matters of which they cannot ibly see more than one 
very limited aspect, and as to which, according to their own 
showing, truth is so unspeakably precious and error so 
a misfortune. 


FLANNEL PETTICOATS AND NO SURRENDER. 


OHN KNOX was a righteous man, and knew the value of 
good principles. His followers plundered and robbed as few 
religionists have plundered since ; But he was always careful to 
redeem the character of his cause by denouncing promiscuous 
dancing in his sermons. His descendants have not been un- 
worthy of their great progenitor. They show a colossal energy 
in straining at spiritual gnats which leaves any ancient prece- 
dents wholly in the shade. Glasgow bears an evil name, even 
sages | gers cities, for drunkenness and profligacy ; but at least 
its godly ministers have wiped out the scandal of their toil-worn 
shivners visiting green fields on the blessed Sabbath. Scot- 
and vindicates her principles of sobriety by a peculiar law, which 
closes every tavern on the Sunday; but that law seems in no 
way to interfere with a very large number of excellent persons 
who may be seen between services staggering down the Canon- 
gate in Edinburgh, in what we presume must be called a very 
unmanageable condition of spiritual ecstasy. Something of the 
same policy our Puritan neighbours are pursuing in the matter 
of licentiousness. The a patrol which occupies our streets 
in foree evety night, and subjects every ——— to a flying 
interrogatory, is scarcely less formidable in cities than in 


London ; and the constant scandal of pregnant brides prevails in 
Scotland to an extent which would put even our own rural dis- 
triets to the blush. But Scotland has a character to uphold, and 
something must be done. To preach a peaceful crusade against 
immorality as Savonarola did, nightly to draw thousands to his 
pulpit, and make a whole luxurious city enthusiasts for mee 
cence, requires certain mental and moral qualifications whi 
cannot always be had to order. But the constitutional English- 
man’s resource of abusing the Government is always open, and 
always easy. Accordingly the bappy idea has struck our 
modern Savonarolas, that they may stem the tide of immorality 
by agitating for a withdrawal of all Government subsidies from 
model. 

Not the least extraordinary part of this extraordinary agi- 
tation is that its promoters have been able to induce one or two 
persons of repute to join in it. Last session a motion to this 
effect ap’ on the notice book of the House of Commons in 
the name of Lord Haddo, the eldest son of that incarnation of 
shrewd common sense, Lord Aberdeen. The other day the 
movement re-commenced, in the shape ofa petition from a public 
meeting, headed by no less a person than the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow. The petition is ashort one, but there is a quaint simple- 
mindedness about it worthy of a petition from the monks of the 
Grande Chartreuse. They are horrified at the use of the “ nude 
female living model”—which minute deseription of the object of 


their aversion they repeat more than once, as if an indistinct 
notion had flitted through their heads that for the pur of art 
corpses would do quite as well. They appear for t time to 


“have learned with regret” that this species of model is in use 
in the Royal Academy, and they solemnly warn the Government 
that “the connexion of Parliament with this mode of study pre- 
sents to the lower orders a dangerous example of laxity.” It 
certainly is an awful picture which the Provost's vivid imagination 
conjures up. Conceive the horror of the “lower classes,” the - 
eight millions of labouring men, discovering for the first time 
that nude models are used in Trafalgar-square, and that their be- 
loved Parliament has “a connexion with this mode of study.” It 
is impossible for the most hardened to shut their eyes to the 
perilous infectiousness of this “example of laxity.” It is quite 
clear that, directly the lower classes are informed that Parlia- 
ment is in the habit of drawing from nude models, they will all 
forthwith set to work to do the same, at least so long as the 
weather remains as hot as it is now. 

We will not argue this question with Lord Haddo and the 
Provost on the ground of art. It is, indeed, abundantly clear 
that if artists are never to see the naked body, all art but land- 
scape-drawing must cease; for art without a knowledge of ana- 
tomy is about as possible as navigation without a knowledge of 
geography. Still, if art and morality are really incompatible, of 
course art is the least important, and must give way. But we 
would suggest to Lord Haddo—what the Highland kilt of his 
own mountains might have taught him—that of all human con- 
ventions, decency is the most conventional. Its requirements 
have varied with every age and clime, almost with every class 
and nation. At one end of the scale stands the Turk, who con- 
templates the bare face of an English lady with as pious a horror 
as the Provost of Glasgow feels when he thinks of the mysteries 
of the Academy. On the other hand, the Hindus have been 
stirring up a riot in Travancore, because the missionaries insist 
on converted Sudra women wearing clothes above the waist. We 
will not insist on tales that have lately come to us from Japan, 
or on scenes that may be daily witnessed on the Brighton beach. 
But the testimonies are innumerable that, in many of the warmer 
climates—in M ia, in Abyssinia, in Polynesia—as high a 
standard of morality, at least, as among ourselves, may be main- 
tained with decency at zero. The truth is that this outcry 
about dangers to morality rather indicates the subjective con- 
sciousness of the alarmist than the actual peril to public virtue. 
In 1851, Mr. Rochfort Clarke made a vehement assault on the 
immoral tendencies of the statues in the Great Exhibition. But 

ple were rather inclined to smile at this revelation of the 
abitual current of Mr. Rochfort Clarke’s thoughts than to 
alter their opinion on the question. He has been utterly out- 
stripped by one of the anonymous moralists in the Zimes this 
year, whose senses seem, by his own account, to have been 
dangerously troubled by the sight of a pair of Balmorals. The 
only course we can honestly recommend to this unfortunate 
entleman is a retirement to Mount Athos, where, according to 
Mir. Robert Curzon’s testimony, no female animal of any kind 
is admitted, with the single nan. ge of female fleas; and they, 
we believe, do not wear Balmo . We wish we could impress 
upon these zealous reformers that a hawk’s-eye for improgeioty 
is only evidence of a long course of meditation on the subject ; 
and if they forego that close study of the subject-matter of 
indecency of which these agitations are the fruit, it would be 
wholesomer for themselves as well as pleasanter for their neigh- 
bours. They may take it on trust that the great problem of 
modern sensuality is not a question of attire, and that they will 
not succeed in damming in the terrible overflowings of human 
passion by criticising the routine of an artist's studio. They 
might as well try to bale out the Clyde with their steel-pens. 


We own to some apprehension as to what will be the next 
windmill which these Quixotic lances will assail if their present 
enterprise succeeds. may be other facts which they may 
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some day “learn with regret.” They may step over the way 
from the a Academy to the College of Physicians. It may 
dawn upon them that the “nude female living model” is to be 
seen in hospitals as well as studios, and that medical students 
outnumber art students at least as ten toone. That this is no 
chimerical stage in the probable development of prurient decency, 
we may satisfy them by referring to the example of a city in the 
narrow bigotcy of whose religion the religion of Glasgow may 
find a worthy parallel. We quote M. About’s account of the 
progress which the clergy in Rome have made in a similar crusade 
against the nude :— 

Sur cette terre de chasteté ou la vigne pudibonde s’entrelace a tous les 
rameaux ‘le la science, un docteur en chirurgie, employé dans un hdpital, m’a 
confessé qu’il n’avait jamais vu le sein d'une femme. “ Nous avons,” me dit- 
il, “deux doctorats & passer; un théorique, et un pratique. Entre le premier 
et le second, nous nous exercons dans les hépitaux comme vous voyez. Mais 
les prelats qui ont la haute main sur nos études ne permettent pas qu’un 
docteur assiste & un accouchement avant de passer son second examen et 
d’obtenir la pratique. Ils ont peur de nous scandaliser. Nous accouchons 
des poupées, et c’est ainsi que nous nous faisons la main. Dans six mois 
jaurai tous mes grades, j’exercerai la chirurgie, et je ferai des accouchements 
tant que je voudrai, sans en avoir jamais vu.” 


We deeply regret to be obliged to point out to the Provost of 
Glasgow the obvious inference from this passage—that every true 
Protestant is bound to have aleaning tothenude. The.wbjections 
of English patients will, however, probably save him‘ from the 
gen necessity of following a Popish precedent in this matter. 

ut at least, if he is not able to carry out his reform to this 
extent, he will no doubt faithfully carry out his principles in 
matters that are under his own control. Among the objects of 
art that stand in his drawing-room, he will, of course, put his 
Venus de Medici in a flannel petticoat, and neatly tuck up his 
Ariadne under a counterpane. Doubtless in his nursery no 
nurse is exposed to the ‘dangerous laxity” of infant tubbing. 
On the occasion of an official entertainment at Glasgow, the 
abundant shoulders of every lady guest are, we doubt not, care- 
fully veiled by a blindfold butler at the hall-door. Nor should 
the agitators pay less attention to the “nude male living model” 
than to its female analogue. Lord Haddo’s Highland tenants 
are, of course, all carefully incased in the hated garments of the 
Saxon. ‘There is only one further reform remaining for him to 
make. We regret to say that ‘a dangerous laxity’ has spread 
within the very walls of the House of Commons. We put it to 
him, as a Protestant and a Scotchman, whether the Speaker's legs, 
in their present condition, are not a dangerous approximation to 
the nude? 


‘MR. ERNEST JONES, 


fie = autobiography which, in his own defence, Mr. Ernest 
Jones has found himself obliged to give to the world while 
prosecuting the author of a libellous attack on his reputation, 
contains a history equally mournful and instructive. A Chartist 
leader of principle, with a sincere desire to accomplish public 
and not private ends, has apparently as much to combat with in 
this life as most men. For misrepresentation, poverty, social 
excommunication, and other evils that come from the non- 
Chartist world, he might be prepared; but far more trying and 
harassing must be the treatment to which he is exposed at the 
hands of those whom Lord Fermoy might describe as the really 
rattling Chartists—men who think that every gleam of sense 
displayed by their leaders involves a betrayal of their cause, and 
are always ready to find the worst possible motives for the most 
innocent acts. The provocation which Mr. Jones received from 
a great man among the rattlers—Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds—was 
so outrageous that he found himself obliged to appeal to the law 
for redress. In the course of his examination he gave a sketch 
of his career, and the details were interesting in themselves and 
very creditable to Mr. Jones. We will attempt to give, as 
shortly as possible, an outline of the fortunes of this unhappy 
politician since he attained the age of manhood. 


Mr. Jones is the only son of Major Jones, formerly equerry 
to the King of Hanover. He was educated abroad, and at 
nineteen came to Enyland and entered as a law student. In 
1844 he was called to the bar, but his legal career soon melted 
into a political one, and in 1845 he became associated with Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor, and was made editor of two Chartist pub- 
lications. In 1848, however, he abandoned his post, together 
with its emoluments, in order to become a delegate to the 
Chartist confederation. On the famous roth of April he made 
a speech which, as he expresses it, ‘‘ attracted the attention of 
the Government.” He was in consequence arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. In 1850 he came out of 
prison a ruined and a beggared man, but as resolutely deter- 
mined as ever to devote himself to the service of the people. 
But by this time his opinions had undergone a certain change, 
and he now was in favour of a “union of the Chartists and the 
middle classes.” To advocate this combination, he started a 
newspaper called the People’s Paper, to support which he 
invited subscriptions; but although some money was sub- 
scribed, the expenses far exceeded the receipts, and this was 
principally due to the fierce hostility with which the rattlers 
assailed the plan of being on friendly terms with small 
Radical tradesmen—which is, we presume, the plain meaning 
of the term, ‘‘a union with the middle classes.” Mr. Jones 


expended more than a thousand pounds, which he obtained from 


personal friends, and then was obliged to let the paper go to a 


‘mortgagee. The course he took exposed him to the abuse of 


Mr. Reynolds, who accused him in so many words of pilfering 
the funds sent to support the paper, aud a)propriating them to 
his own use. No charge was ever more triumphantly refuted, 
and the proper application of the money received from sub- 
scribers was shown to have been guaranteed by weekly audits. 
Mr Reynolds was obliged through his counsel to withdraw the 
charge, and make an humble apology. As the Lord Chief 
Justice declared, there was not a stain on the reputation of Mr. 
Jones. He has sacrificed everything—time, fortune, and prospects 
—in order that he may mses 4 the gospel of Chartism. He even 
renounced a very considerable fortune, which he might have had 
if he would but have paid the cheap price of holding his tongue. 
His uncle, who was possessed of an income of 20col. a year, put 
it to him whether “ would become heir to this wealth and 
renounce his political life, or renounce the money and retain his 
position us a Chartist leader. Nobly and honourably Mr. Jones 
chose the latter course, and the uncle left his fortune to his 
gardener. 

We are proud of this history of an English demagogue. The 
unselfishness, the steadiness, the patience with which Mr. Jones 
met temptations and disappointment and obloquy show that there 
may be nobleness and enthusiasm in a Chartist agitator—in a 
man belonging to a class despised and loathed by thousands 
who would not give up a fortune of a hundred a year in 
order to advance the success of any creed, cause, or principle 
of any sort. It is something that there should be at least a few 
= in a nation who look at politics very seriously. Mr. 

ill has pronounced that in England there is no real interest in 
politics, and that Englishmen care for nothing but getting on 
and religion. We know that there are exceptions to a descrip- 
tion which is true of a very large portion of the community, and 
one of the best of these exceptions is Mr. Jones. Such men 
elevate the standard and purify the atmosphere of public life. 
Chartism is dead and buried now in its old form, and 
we need not abuse it, or say that Mr. Jones was, in our 
opinion, very far from right in the opinions he advocated. 

That may be the Pew hase of Chartism we do not 
pretend to know. ut if Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds is an 
adequate representative of it, we may suppose that it has de- 
generated into a vague maintenance of the belief that every one 
is a traitorous knave who is not a confessed blackguard. But 
however foolish may have been Mr. Jones’s political opinions, 
and however mistaken he may have been in his estimate of the 
possibility of setting on foot a fusion of the middle classes and the 
Chartists, he has had the merit of giving up all that men hold 
dear, in order to promote what he has believed to be political 
truth. We must own that there are very few men who would 
have done this, much fewer that could be found to make equal 
sacrifices for religious truth; and there is a more complete dis- 
interestedness in leading such a life as that of Mr. Jones than in 
engaging in the work of a missionary. There is no going to 
heaven as the reward of political unselfishness, and as political 
unselfishness is a rare and a very precious quality even in a free 
country, we cannot but regard Mr. Jones as in one way a 
national benefactor. 

To persons of indolent and fastidious habits, as most men are 
who, like Mr. Jones, have been brought up in the position of 
Enylish gentlemen, the task of serving and living with the people 
must be a terribly-repulsive one. There is no illusion about the 
matter possible after we have read what Mr. Jones has gone 
through. He was exposed to endless assaults, injuries, and 
tricks of all kinds. His enemies tried to get his paper out of his 
hands while he chanced to be out of London; and when that 
failed, he was traduced in Reynolds’ Miscellany, a periodical 
boasting to have a circulation of half a million, until his sup- 

rters fell almost entirely away from him. When he stood at 
Setiaken as the Chartist candidate, the rattlers were so ener- 
getic in denouncing him that he got little more than a hundred 
votes. It does not appear that the people care much for the 
higher side of their own politics. They like Mr. G. W. M. 
Reynolds and his dirt-throwing, better than projects for uniting 
with the middle classes. We must wait alittle before we think 
the half million subscribers to Reynolds’ Miscellany are fit to be 
trusted with the suffrage. Apparently if they had votes they 
would ostracise any one who did not abjure all connexion with 
the bloated aristocracy of the counter. But the suffrage will 
very probably be extended before long to the class immediately 
above the rattlers, and on this class the example of disinterested 
devotion which Mr. Jones has displayed may in some indirect 
way have a good effect. If so, he will not be the first man 
who has found that he has failed where he hoped to succeed, 
and succeeded in a way that never occurred to him—whose failure 
has, in fact, been his success, and who, mistaken, deluded, and 
a has yet been of service to the generation in which 
he lived. 


THE ART OF ART-ADVERTISING. 


A= has a tendency to centralize. There are spots in famous 
cities which all the Muses have conspired to bless with an 
almost superfluity of grace and beauty. Athens had its Pnyx, 
Rome its Forum, Venice has—and, thanks to our great merciful 
Emperor, for we speak with the respectful language which befits 
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a conqueror, Venice is likely to keep—its Great Square. Florence 
has not only its Campo Santo, but its Borgo Allegro, still spark- 
ling with the gladness of Giotto’s first triumph. Hitherto the 
Borgo Allegro of London has been the dingy guartier of New- 
man-street, but we can at last welcome art to a fitting home. 
Just as of old, according to the satirist, all vices poured into one 
city of abomination, so at last all the beauties and all the 
ces have, with one consent, conspired to find in London their 
appy home. Painting and sculpture have met together, 
invention and poetry have kissed each other, and the mar- 
riage of the arts has been consummated, and all at the most 
famous spot in London—Hyde Park Corner. We can now 
point to this haunt of beauty with something of real national 
satisfaction. Hyde Park Corner presents at the present moment 
a proud memorial, not only of our indigenous dill and appre- 
ciation of high art, but of something higher—of that generous 
appreciation of the beautiful which knows no patriotic selfish- 
ness, but welcomes the artist for his art’s sake, with congenial 
sentiments, independently of kindred or nationality. France, 
Italy, and England have combined to make Hyde Park Corner 
memorable in the history and interests of art. Wyatt placed 
the rocking-horse on the top of the Triumphal Arch; and this, 
to say nothing of the Achilles, is our British contribution to this 
glorious assemblage. Italy, in her, Marochetti, has just given 
us an Angel of Victory; and France, in one of those happy 
combinations of the useful and beautiful which only Paris 
could produce, has sent us the Illuminated Indicator. is is as 
it should be—only the finest of all possible sites was suitable for 
this rare combination of beauties. 


But Hyde Park Corner is noticeable on another account. Just 
as Mr. John Gilpin contrived to unite the prudential with the 
a so it is fitting that Za Nation Boutiquiére should 

o a little business in its homage to the beautiful. The artist 
may reasonably display something of the tradesman, and while 
we decorate we may as well advertise. Not a little has been said 
in vituperation of the Column of Infamy with which French 
enterprise and the taste of the St. George’s Vestry have 
decorated the metropolis; but the Paving Board is not the 
only institution which has played into the hands of enterprising 
tradesmanship. Advertising become a science ; and dukes, as 
well as vestrymen, grant sites to the boldest innovators in posters 
of gigantic size and impudence. It is something that the public 
mind gets habituated to High Art in the form of free exhibitions. 
There is a race among the nations which shall be the best public 
instructor. America led the way in those striking affiches of the 
Alhambra Circus which exhibit, in twenty square yards of dis- 
temper-printing, the glories of the ring fs grinning clowns, 
something larger and uglier than life. Thorley’s Food for Cattle 
has enriched every railway station in England with scenes of 

astoral life and equine incident, which show that many a mute 
inglorious frescoist has only waited his hour. The napkin-fastener 
brings comfort to the eyes of the mother in a very practical illus- 
tration of the mysteries of the nursery, liberally exhibited to all 
who travel in second-class carriages on certain railways. On all 
sides we are initiated into the secrets of the gyneeceum in the 
too faithful pictorial representations of ladies in every variety 
of deshabille furnished by the manufacturers of stays, petti- 
coats, and hoops. Not an omnibus but presents that charm- 
ing group of bibulous cognoscenti discussing the demerits 
of South African. Not a wall but presents the ghostly spectacle 
of unnumbered Sydenham trousers, guiltless of legs or body, 
mounting unseen steeds, or tramping over the immeasurable 
wastes of vacuity. And now, patiently as we have long endured 
these things, here is public indignation at last roused against the 
Piccadilly Post. Wecan hardlyseewhy. Passi graviora. Is it only 
because it is the last straw which has broken the back of oma 
Or is it because the stranger isa French importation? If so, the 
polychrome column is nothing to what we may expect. Who has 
not visited Paris, and who that has visited Paris cannot recal 
much more — advertisements than those of the illuminated 
Indicator? There is the corn-extracting scene which is displayed 
by the Pédicure, or that still more domestic representation of a 
lady performing ses couches which calls public attention in most 
Parisian Sonar to those curious suburban retreats for the 
married or the frail who desire to increase the population in the 
strictest privacy. Certainly we are but at the beginning of 
Parisian pictorial advertisements ; and, with Marochetti as an 
advertiser on a much more insolent scale, we have scarcely 
reason to complain of the very venial impudence of the Hyde 
Park Post. 

Besides, as an Italian baron is to a French company, so are 
two dukes to the St. George’s Paving and Lighting . The 
accomplices and the offence are greater in the case of the noble 
artist’s advertisements. The grounds of Apsley House and Mon- 
— House have been hired by Baron Marochetti for the display 
of his models for the Wellington Testimonial and for a statue of 
Lord Clive. It is possible that there may be precedent for an artist 
exhibiting his works in this way; and we are aware that in the 
great art days of Italy it was the custom for painters to invoke 
public criticism by public exhibitions. But in n Marochetti’s 
case the object is different. The great Angel of Victory at Apsley 
House is the design which some time ago we commented upon 
when cliquerie in all its lurking places was subsidized to thrust 
this great work of art “ designed for the Wellington Memorial” 
into the metropolitan cathedral. As we all remember, Baron 
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Marochetti did not enter into the competition for the Wellington 
Memorial, nor did the successive authorities of the Board of 
Works give him the commission off hand. This is the grievance 
of the n and his friends. The Duke of Wellington sympa- 
thizes with him, and has lent the artist a site in his garden to 
show the great Angel, and to inform the public what a fine work 
they have lost, and perhaps so far to stimulate public indignation 
as to reverse the late official decision, and even now to get this 
angel into St. Paul’s. 

If this is the Baron’s object, we are only thankful to him for 
ey all the world see the great work of which British Envy 
and the Board of Works have deprived us. Our objection is not 
the absurd one that Marochetti is a foreigner. Art is of no 
nation, and had a Caffre or a Malay sent in a good design we 
should thankfully accept it. Our quarrel with this statue is on 
artistic, not on ethnological grounds. In the first place, it is of 
such giganticproportions that it would absolutely destroy the whole 
scale of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Our next objection is, that it 
attempts to tell a frigid, stupid allegory, and does not tell it. It 
is intended “to represent Victory sitting on the steps of the 
tomb, bidding adieu to [Wellington] her favourite son, and 
taking back the sword which she had lent him”—a thought 
which sounds very like a “speech, song, or sentiment” of the 
old after-dinner symposiacs, and which it is quite impossible for 
stone, or brass, or painting to convey. Marochetti may mean all 
this, but the spectator will never see it. The text requires a 
commentary—the monument wants a guide-book. Like Lord 
Burleigh’s shake of the head, it may have a world of 
meaning; but who could discover it?’ Why are we to take 
the angel for Victory? Why assume the tomb to be Wel- 
lington’s? And why assure us that the borrowed and 
returned sword tells its own story? And further, why is the 
angel a Victory? And if a Victory, why an angel? And if an 
angel, why with vast pterodactylous wings? Victory, if an 
angel, must be a good angel. Conventionalism has assigned 
swan’s wings to the good, and bat’s wings to the infernal spirits. 
Marochetti’s good angel has the diabolic wings, and of a Satanic 
magnitude. The fact is, that an angel or a Victory is too ideal 
for brass ; and the practical naturalistic style of classical seulp- 
ture does not suit beings so ideal as angels at all. Marochetti's 
modelling is strictly, and in many respects beautifully, natu- 
ralistic. An angel with wings developed from the scapular 
regions is an anatomical as well as artistic incongruity. As a 
mere figure, the angel is crushed by these stupendons sail-like 
vanes; and as far as there is any sentiment in the work, it is 
rather that of weeping despair than of triumphant hope. 

This is our judgment on the design as a work of art. Asa 
mere advertisement, it is, we think, a much more serious offence 
against good taste than its neighbour column; and for the same 
reason which made the public authorities of Athens prohibit the 
representation of the Eumenides, we venture to think that our 
British matrons are not safe so long as this black fiend frowns 
fright and grins horror from Apsley House. 


DAVID COX. 


LL lovers of water-colour painting are aware that the death 
of David Cox has just occurred, and that he has been, during 
the greater part of the last half-century, one of the most prolific 
and popular of contemporary artists. The exhibition of his works, 
which was closing just as the news of his death came, has been 
kept open in consequence of the intelligence, and has probably 
ere this been inspected by all who care for this kind of art. 
Though a collection such as this can form but a small item in the 
produce of a long and industrious life, there is sufficient to afford 
a fair sample of his different manners. There are some of his 
first efforts, laboured and stiff, and now half-faded. There are 
some of a later period, which unite with great neatness and deli- 
cacy of finish much of the sentiment which is displayed in his 
latest style; and there are some of his last, and now best-known 
manner, such as have been exhibited for some years past in the 
Old Water-Colour Exhibition. 

The merits of David Cox’s painting are of a kind which can 
be better felt than described. Musical enthusiasts sometimes 
attempt to define the charms of a piece of Beethoven, Mozart, 
or Mendelssohn. They pile hyperbole upon hyperbole, and epi- 
thet upon epithet, in the vain effort to compass by force of words 
an adequate expression of subtleties which cannot be expressed. 
Something of this kind of difficulty occurs in criticising the works 
of a painter like Cox. There is in them not a little of the inex- 
plicable contradiction of nature herself. They are accurate, yet 
indefinite ; there seems to be at once much light and little light 
in them; they are full of animation, yet tranquil and peaceful. 
It is to this peculiarity that much of the interest which they in- 
spire is due. In ordinary painting the plot and the points of the 
piece stand revealed at the first glance, and the spectator is left 
at liberty to investigate the propriety of the composition and the 
accuracy of the drawing and colouring. In these drawings of 
David Cox, on the contrary, there is a mystery and complication 
which seems to bid defiance to dogmas and rules. ‘They must be 
looked into and contemplated just as a real landscape. Each 
time there is something Fresh to be noted, and the colouring and 
lighting seem almost to change under inspection. To produce this 

f effect is a great triumph for an artist, and a triumph which 
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could never be attained by mere industry or mere cleverness. 
It is the result of a d and hearty love of nature, such 
as cannot be simulated, cll alk as no other landscape painter 
seems ever to have felt in an equal degree. In too many 
artists, an increasing attention to prettiness of execution appears, 
as they grow older, to overpower their appreciation of the objects 
which they depict. The representer forces himself upon the 
thoughts of the spectator more strongly than the thing repre- 
sented. In the works of David Cox, the contrary is the case toa 
most remarkable extent. All thought of his own skill, all self- 
consciousness—to use a rather hackneyed term—seems each suc- 
cessive year to have vanished more completely. The techni- 
calities of art are reduced to a minimum, and the consequence is 
that the very spirit of nature seems to breathe through his 
painting with a force which no other artist has reached. 


Although it would, upon the whole, be more easy to define 
his style negatively than positively, there is one positive tendency 
to be observed in all his works. This is, to select the animated 
side of nature’s aspect. He does not, indeed, delight in hurry 
and bustle, and the kind of life which he affects is always 
tranquil and pastoral; but still there is always motion and 
vitality in his scenes. He never — such subjects as Copley 
Fielding loved—lakes with unruffled reflections, and sweeps of 
flat country with mists floating undisturbed in the hollows; but 
he is perfectly at home with wind and shower, and all the varying 
effects of light and shade which accompany them. If his subject 
is a wild heath, we have always some old women trudging home 
from market in haste to escape from the coming storm, or a 
group of peat-diggers struggling under their burdens. If it is a 
rocky mountain, there is sure to be some re clambering 
up the cliff, or, perhaps, an angry bull with his head stretched 
out for a good bellow. His clouds drift—his foliage whistles— 
his waves dance and sparkle in the gale. The cattle of Copley 
Fielding are well disposed, orderly cattle, which graze in 
conta groups; but the cattle of David Cox are always 
roaming about and lowing, with their heads in the air, as if 
they had got out, or wanted to get out, of their ar asture 

ound. ft is partly the result of this sort of feeling for all which 

as life and motion, that there is in many of his works a half- 
dramatic humorous sentiment which brings to recollection the 
wood-cuts of Bewick. Bewick, doubtless, goes much further than 
Cox. The latter is never didactic or comic—never depicts a lot of 
boys tormenting a cat with a gallows seen in the distance; but 
there is, nevertheless, in both of them a taste for the quiet inci- 
dents of rustic life which is scarcely to be found so decidedly in 
any other artists. In the present exhibition there is a painting 
of a child driving a flock of geese, and an old woman hurrying 
angrily to interfere, which looks almost like a magnified vignette 
of Bewick’s; and numberless similar traits of country life may 
be found scattered about in his different productions. 

It might have been thought that a style so much admired, and 
which looks so easy, as that of David Cox, would have been imi- 
tated by aspiring tyros. This has, however, not been the case, 
and the fact that it has not sufficiently proves that to paint in 
this style is not really easy. The truth is, that even in the most 
blurred and untidy-looking of these drawings there is generally 
some bit put in with neatness and sharpness sufficient to prove 
that they are the production of a well-trained hand; and if a 
beginner attempted to produce an imitation, he would inevitably 
fail in the points which stamp them as the results of art and 
not of chance. The hurrying figure, the wandering cattle, the 
gleams of light, would want accuracy or would want softness and 
ease. The perfect command of pencil, however, evinced in the 
introduction of such incidents is not the only respect in which 
proof may be traced of long and careful study. The composition 
is no less excellent than the drawing. Its merit lies for the most 
part in a variety and equipoise of the parts which can hardly be 
analysed ; and it is not often that any positive artifice can be 
detected. In one or two instances, however, where the subject 
appears to be in itself rather deficient in interest, a cloud is 
placed immediately over some central object, as if with a desi 
to give it a fictitious importance—a device which, judiciously 
employed, is no doubt very successful. Yet, perhaps, even this is 
done instinctively rather than with explicit design; and at any 
rate the ars which is most conspicuous is that which celat 
artem. It would, indeed, be a mistake to suppose that there is 
here, or in any true art, an intention to deceive. The saying 
that it is the highest art to conceal art is true as a test, and as 
applied to results, but is not soundas aprecept. Itis only sound 
so far as it implies that there should be no ostentation, no four 
de force. Gibbon said of biographies, that to write them well a 
man should be more learned than his work. Something of the 
same kind is true of such landscapes as David Cox painted. 
They can only be well executed by an artist who is possessed of 
great skill and knowledge, and who is content that, to a superficial 
glance, his paintings should seem unskilful and inaccurate. One 
cr result of the exhibition which has been open this spring will 

e, that it will have become apparent by what long and elaborate 
discipline, in this instance at least, a bold and dashing style was 
reached; and how little encouragement the works of David Cox 
afford to attempts at mastering per saltum the difficulties of 
painting. We may hope that, as is proposed, another year a 
similar exhibition of the works of some other popular artist will 
be opened; for it is always interesting, and generally instruc- 
tive, to trace the advance or retrogression of an individual style, 


and tapagh the ordinary sight-seer may prefer variety, to the 
student of art there can be little doubt that homogeneous col- 
lections of this kind are more improving and attractive. 

Of the oil paintings contained in the present exhibition we have 
taken no sees notice, as they closely resemble the water-colours 
in manipulation, though the material in which they are executed 
perhaps hardly admits to the same extent of the peculiar beauties 
of their author’s style. Among the water-colours themselves it 
has seemed superfiuous to discriminate, as their general character 
is extremely similar. It would, however, be only a blind spirit 
of partisanship which could deny that the blotted and indistinct 
style of some of the latest period is carried to an excess, though 
there do not seem to be any in this collection so unintelligible as 
many which have of late years appeared at the Old Water-colour 
Exhibition. These peculiarities were probably due to failing 
sight rather then capricious intention; and though a youn, 
artist who should take them as his model would incur deserv 
ridicule, it was fair to pardon much in so tried and admirable 
an artist as David Cox. 


MR. BALFE’S BENEFIT AT DRURY-LANE. 


Mr. Balfe’s merits as an operatic composer 
may be when we regard his works -as placed in compe- 
tition with the greatest productions of the lyric stage of all 
countries and of every period, and however much we may re 
the falling-off which his later efforts have evinced, it must not be 
forgotten that he occupies a foremost position among the some- 
what scanty band of English musicians who have made a 
struggle—a somewhat ineffectual one, it is true—to give us some- 
thing which we might be able to dignif with the name of a 
national opera. The number of our mi ish composers in this 
department of musical art may be counted on the fingers. When 
we have mentioned the names of Bishop, John Barnett, Loder, 
Macfarren, Wallace, Smart, and Balfe, we have pretty well 
exhausted the list of such as are at all entitled to take distin- 
guished rank. 

To what causes this dearth of talent is to be attributed, or 
whether we shall ever infuturetime be able topoint tonative operas 
performed by native artists which will bear honourable compa- 
rison with the masterpieces of the German and Italian schools, 
are questions upon which it might be interesting, at the proper 
plea to speculate. Music in England is indeed fostered 
and encouraged with enthusiasm as an amusement, but as a 
recognised branch of art education it has been hitherto strangel 
neglected. The failure of the only establishment for the cul- 
tivation of music which can in any way claim to aha of a 
national character, and to which we might have fairly looked 
for supplying us with composers and artists of at least average 
excellence—we allude, of course, to the Royal Academy—is 
notorious, and arises from very patent sources of inefficiency. 
Practically there is no means in England of procuring a first- 
class and systematic musical education at anything like a mode- 
rate cost, and students in consequence are compelled to avail 
themselves of the advantages presented by the various conserva- 
tories on the Continent. There is, however, reason to hope that 
we shall not be long without some improvement in this respect, 
and an agitation has already commenced which may possibly 
result in the establishment of an efficient machinery, in some 
form or other, for providing our musical students with a training, 
both as theorists and executants, which shall be able successfully 
to compete with the most popular of the Continental musical 
colleges. When we consider how universal is the love, how 
widely spread the appreciation of music, and how enormous the 
sums which are spent upon musical undertakings in this country, 
it is indeed almost with shame that we are obliged to confess that 
it is the only art in which we are unable to provide an adequate 
education for our students. 

Let us, then, not fail, at fitting opportunities, to pay honour to 
the talent of those few who have done something towards — 

rting our claim as a musical people in the eyes of the world. 
Br these Mr. Balfe is one of the best known; and, as far as 
that is any merit, he is certainly the most prolific. His music, 
it is true, is not of a very high order, and, with some few ex- 
copeens, does not possess much attraction for intellectually 
cultivated musicians ; but it is sparkling, tuneful, and flowing, 
and in one department—that of simple ballad composition—is 
perhaps the best which we possess. Popularity alone is to a 
certain degree a test of merit, although it may not be merit of a 
very high order. This attribute, at least, Mr. Balfe’s com- 
positions possess—in confirmation of which we need only appeal 
to the street organs. He is almost the only one of our English 
operatic composers whose productions have been thought worthy 
oF being transferred to Continental stages. In Germany the Four 
Sons of Haymon, the Bohemian Girl, and others of his works, 
are tolerably well known. The Rose of Castille has this year 
been produced in Vienna. As an accomplished chef d'orchestre 
and performer Mr. Balfe has also claims upon our consideration. 
It is for these ond oer to musical 
talent encouraged, especially in the much neglec e ent 
of opera, that we it worth while to 
notice to the performance of the Bohemian Girl, at D: Lane 
Theatre, on the occasion of the composer’s benefit, last Monday 
evening. An additional interest was lent to the performance 
irom the fact of the part of the heroine being played by Miss 
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Victoire Balfe. This young lady, although not possessing 
qualifications which enable us to consider her as already 
ranking among operatic artists of quite the first eminence, 
has won herself a reputation, and ty capabilities of 
which she and we, as her countrymen, have justly reason 
to be proud. Her great charm consists in her simple un- 
affected style of vocalization, her quiet and ladylike demeanour 
on the stage, great neatness of execution, and careful musician- 
like attention to the part with which she is entrusted. Her 
worst fault is a somewhat veiled quality of tone, which how- 
ever it is not unreasonable to hope that time and practice may 
tend considerably to modify. On Monday evening the theatre, 
although not crowded, was well filled, and the greatest enthu- 
siasm was displayed by the audience in its desire to show 
honour to Mr. Balfe and his daughter. The young lady’s re- 
ception was indeed quite overpowering, and she was summoned 
before the curtain after every act, and literally pelted with 
bouquets. Her father, who presided in the orchestra, was 
called for at the close of the opera and cheered vociferously. 
Miss Balfe’s execution was, as usual, remarkably neat, her 
ornaments in good taste and not too florid, and her acting 
throughout quiet and ladylike— perhaps, if anything, rather 
too much s0, as, for instance, in her appeal to the Count, 
where a little more passion and animation would have 
been a great improvement. She was of course encored 
in “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls” (“In mia reg- 
gia,” in the Italian version), and sang the duet which follows 
with Signor Giuglini extremely well. Her rendering of the 
air, also, in the third act was excellent. Signor Giuglini 
obtained a double encore in “ When other lips,” which he 
to perfection, and which is perhaps the prettiest ballad 
Mr. Balfe ever wrote. His acting, however, was simply exe- 
erable. No other word will serve adequately to describe it. It 
is so positively and obtrusively objectionable, that although we 
have already called attention to it, we cannot pass it over without 
again commenting upon it. His only idea of expressing passion 
seems to be rolling himself about with the most extravagant 
esture, the effect of which is often intensely ludicrous. Madame 
Goatees sang the music of the Queen in excellent style; and it 
was only in the interpolated air from one of the com ’s earlier 
operas that her execution seemed to us at all to fall below the 
standard of first-rate excellence, owing probably to our being un- 
able to avoid acomparison with Alboni’s performance of the same 
piece last year. Signor Fagotti (the Count) sang the opening air 
very well, but throughout the evening had a tendency to sing 
flat. The Devilshoof (Vialetti) was to us very disagreeable. 
With some few good notes in the lower part of the register, his 
style is intensely coarse, and his method of producing his notes 
extremely bad. His acting, however, was energetic, and dis- 
played considerable grotesque humour. When we add that the 
chorus was weak, and the band somewhat coarse, we shall have 
said perhaps all that is necessary upon an event which is only 
interesting as affording an opportunity of paying respect to a 
native composer who been so long before the public, and 
done so much for their amusement, as Mr. Balfe. 


REVIEWS. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING* 


Ts Taylis of the King are not, in the common use of the 
word, idylls, but legends. The King is the Arthur of the 
“Round Table.” It is, perhaps, to be regretted that Mr. 
Tennyson should have taught himself to care for a forgotten 
cycle of fables which never attained the dignity or substance of 
a popular mythology; but the only indispensable condition in 
the casio of a subject is that it should interest the poet so far as 
to present a kind of familiar reality to his imagination. A creative 
mind, brooding for years over the personages and events of an 
obsolete romance, gradually fills them out into symbols and 


embodiments of thoughts which are at all times true and living. 


Perfect representation can only be attained by poets who, like 
Homer and Shakspeare, describe or idealize the manners which 
they see around them; but in modern times, the extension of 
knowledge and the diffusion of critical consciousness render con- 
temporary epic difficult or impossible. Some years since a 
dramatic heroine in a Belgravian drawing-room was made to 
command her coachman, through her footman, to “ harness her 
fleetest steeds;” and the audience would probably have 
laughed as much and as justly if she had told her 
servants, in humbler blank verse, to bring the carriage to 
the door. In his idylls, properly so called, and in some 
gy of Maud, Mr. Tennyson has shown that modern 
ife in its lighter aspects, and even in its domestic tragedy, 
may be reproduced in poetry without any strain of exagge- 
ration and at the same time without a tinge of vulgarity. 
On the present occasion, wishing to take a larger range, 
he has chosen a scene where discrepancies and trivial 
associations are merged in the vagueness of distance. In defence 
of his selection of King Arthur's epoch he might quote the 
authority of Milton and of Dryden, and it might be more forcibly 


* Ti the King. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
1859. 


urged that there is a convenience in a world-famous hero of 
whom nothing whatever is known. The Latin poet who at- 
tempted to bring “honoured Achilles” on the stage, was justly 
reminded that he must conform to the model as it had been 
shaped by a hundred writers, from Homer down to the 
age of Horace; but Arthur is only a representative of 

nobleness and deur, and his own mind was “clouded with a 
doubt ” of his destination, and perhaps of his own character and 
existence. As he is introduced by Mr. Tennyson, the shadowy 
form condenses into a of heroic royalty ; and the king of 


legen chivalry, though he cannot be com to the Ulysses 
and human than the pious A®neas, as Lancelot is superior to 


On dealing with thi th all f 

ealing wi is, a8 wi uctions of true > 
critics and readers will be well advised oo their aoe 
of admiration, while they suspend for future reconsideration 
censorious objections and doubts. A repeated study of the poems 
will produce and confirm the just conviction that Mr. Tennyson 
has been carrying out in all the several tales a distinct, matured, 
and serious conception. The “ Round Table” is, as he said lo 
since, “an image of the mighty world;” and its founder an 
chief supporters may, in the inadequate and approximative lan- 


guage of prose, be said to represent the organic principle of social 
order with its diversity of individual faculties ad chsesun. A 
purpose of this kind, consciously adopted as the outline of a work 
of art, would indicate the painstaking pedantry of an imitative 
theorist ; but as a — meaning deduced by analysis from the 
complete body of legends, some interpretation of this kind throws 
light on the unity of design which ey characterizes a poet. 

schylus and Sophocles never thought in the abstract of the 
terror and pity which Aristotle Bg > out as the distinctive 
effect of their tragedies. Art, like Nature, is anterior to the 
scientific explanation for which either may furnish the subject- 
matter. The Germans, and especially Schiller, illustrate the 
difference between poetry and criticism by mosaics constructed 
so skilfully on esthetic principles that they might almost have 
been mistaken for genuine coloured monoliths. 

In all the four stories before us King Arthur appears as the 
perfect ruler, the suppressor of anarchy— 

The and gentle 
Who was, as is conscience Sof a 
Among his warring senses, to his knights. 

In “ Enid,” Geraint, who had for a time treated his wife like 
the patient Griselda of unpleasant memory, submits to the king’s 
= and thoughtful reproof, and afterwards in his own land of 


evon— 
Kept the justice of the king 
So vigorously yet mildly, that all hearts 
Applauded, and the spiteful whisper died. 


When the subtle and malignant Vivien attempts to sneer at 
the King’s blind confidence in Guinevere— 
Then Merlin to his own heart, wees said : 
“O true and tender! O my li king ! 
O selfless man and stainless gent. 
Who wouldst against thine own eye-witness fain 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure ; 
How, in the mouths of base interpreters, 
From over fineness not intelligible 
To things with every sense as 
As the poach’d filth that floods the middle street, 
Is thy white blamelessness accounted blame !” 


In “ Elaine,” when the tragic love of Lancelot has become 
more troubled and dangerous, the Queen herself, in her irritation 
and alarm, can find no fault with the husband whom she has be- 
trayed, except that “he has no fault at all;” and in the poem 
which bears her name Guinevere at last laments too late that she 
had refused to understand hin— 

Or half. ised the height 
To which I would I 
I could breathe fine air, 

mre sereni ect light— 
In Lancelot—now I see thee what thou art, 
Thou art the highest and most human too— 
Not Lancelot, nor another, 

Ah! my God, 
What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here— 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit, had I known: 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen: 
We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another. 


In the same Arthur explains his in izing the 
Round Table and tells tho bis enter- 
prise succeeded, until her guilt and its consequence, in the feud 
with Lancelot, brought in confusion, and civil war, and Saxon 


invasion :— 
Well is it that no child is born of thee— 


hosts - 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea. 


If the were but component parts of a bloodless and 
allegory, ouch as “Tilustrations of the Supre- 
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The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
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macy of Conscience” would be the nearest equivalent for the 
fanciful title of Idylls of the King; but Mr. Tennyson has 
fortunately no propensity to deal in didactic moralities, and he 
leaves to others the task of collecting them by a process of 
abstraction from the thoughts and actions of living persons. As 
compared with his earlier reproductions of the legends of King 
Arthur, the Idylls are remarkable for the disuse of the super- 
natural or obviously fabulous character which belonged to the 
heroes of the Round Table. The mystical Lady of Shalott, 
laying aside her magic web and mirror, has subsided into the 
purely human “ Maid of Astolat;” and although Merlin, in 
conformity with the orthodox version of his history, is lost in an 
enchanted prison, the victory of Vivien over the wizard is effected 
by methods which prevail in everyday life, after it has been 
combated by wise reflections, which also too often fail to preserve 
modern wisdom from the arts of contempo beauty. Sir 
Lancelot, notwithstanding his fatal error, is in all other respects 
a chivalrous gentleman, ne te with the king the praise of the 
noblest manners among all the rival knights :— 


For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 


If Sir Galahad had been introduced, the Sangreal would have 

assed into the background, while the knight would have exhi- 
Pited the virtues of which he is the especial representative, in 
conflicts or aspirations less exceptional than his ecstatic wander- 
ings in search of the mysterious treasure. 

Elaine, “the Maid of Astolat,” dying of unrequited love for 
Sir Lancelot, perhaps gains in interest what her story loses in 
picturesque strangeness of effect. As in the Lady of Shalott, 
the dead body floats in a barge past the palace windows, but the 
final scene is preceded by a long series of adventures, told with 
extraordinary skill; and the arrival of the corpse is so timed as 
to interrupt a jealous quarrel between the Queen and her half- 
wavering lover. The deseription of the silent passage along the 
river is as tender as it is vivid and rich in colouring. It is won- 
derful that the same poet can, after the lapse of many years, 
produce so new and beautiful a picture of a subject whick he had 
already treated with conspicuous success :— 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead, 

Steered by the dumb, went upward with the flood— 

Tn her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter—all her bright hair streaming down. 

And all the coverlid was cloth of gold, 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white, 

All but her face; and that clear-featured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, 

But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled. 

* * * * 

Then, while Sir Lancelot leant, in half og 

At love, life, all things, on the window-ledge, 

Where these had fallen, slowly proved thet 

ere these en, slow 

Whereon the lily maid of ‘Astolat ~ 

Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night. 
The King regrets that his noblest knight had failed to love one 
who seemed so worthy of him, and Lancelot himself, as he sees 
the empty barge moving away, “a blot upon the stream,” per- 
ceives at last that Elaine had loved him “ witha love far tenderer 
than the Queen’s,” and thinks whether it might not be possible to 
break the bonds which bind him to his shame:— 


So groan’d Sir Lancelot in remorseful pain 
Not knowing he should die a holy _— ‘ 


In “ Guinevere” the fatal exposure has taken place. Sir Lancelot, 
in his own realm beyond the seas, has been defending himself 
against Arthur, and the Queen, concealed in a nunnery, is oscil- 
lating between remorse and regret, until the King himself appears 
on his way to the fatal battle in which, as at Lake Regillus, at 
Roncesvalles, or in the great slaughter of the Nibelungen, a whole 
generation of heroes was finally to disappear. Mr. Tennyson 
has displayed masterly skill in the introduction of all the parts 
of the old legend which are necessary to the completeness of his 
narrative. A girl who attends on the unknown Queen tells her 
the fantastic story of the portents which attended the foundation 
of the Round Table, showing how glad— 


were spirits and men 
Before the coming of the sinful Queen. 


And Guinevere herself thinks over, in a passage of singular 
beauty, the golden days of her first journey with Lancelot, when 
he came as ambassador to bring her to the King. It is while 
7 angen thus, “ and grew half guilty in her thoughts again,” 
t 

e rode an armed to the door— 

murmuring whisper through the nunn 3 

Then on a calles a cry “ The King!” She sat 

Stiff-stricken, listening ; but when armed feet 

Through the long gallery from the outer doors 

g coming, prone from off her seat she fell, 

And grovelled with her face against the floor ; 

Then with her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 

She made her face a darkness from the King: 

And in the darkness heard his armed feet 

Pause by her; then came silence, then a voice, 

Monotonous and hollow, like a ghost’s, 

Denouncing judgment; but though changed, the King’s. 
The noble and tender reproof which follows is worthy of the 
hero whose stately presence is so grandly deseribed, He has 


—- a remnant of his followers to guard her till his 
eath :— 

Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 

Have erred not, that I aed meet my doom. 

Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me 

That I, the King, should greatly care to live ; 

For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life. 


It had been the task of Arthur to restore the rule of law, which 
had slackened “ when the Roman left us,” by combining in his 
— order of chivalry all the scattered elements of good, to 
orm— 
A glori , the flower of q 
Soave the mighty weal, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 


The treason of Guinevere had broken up his schemes. The 
Saxon “ Lords of the White Horse” were overrunning the di- 
vided realm, and it only remained to tell her of the ruin she had 
caused, to forgive her, and to part for ever. The perfect and 
melodious expression of Mr. Tennyson’s conceptions is scarcely 
more characteristic of his genius than his abundant fulness and 
vigour of thought. In the Idylls of the King he has dwelt less 
than in former poems on personal feelings, and from the be- 
ginning of the volume to the end there is no trace of sympathy 
with morbid consciousness; but, in assuming a higher moral 
tone, his style never tends to become thin, didactic, or decla- 
matory. His fabulous knights and ladies are not only true men 
and women, but, sharing in the vo interests of genuine 
human life, they think and speak with the pregnancy of mean- 
ing which, in the creations of great writers, never interferes with 
dramatic propriety or illusion. 

Of all the idyils, “Guinevere” will BF ocean be the most 
popular, while “ Vivien” is perhaps still more purely and ex- 
clusively poetical. Merlin has told “the wily Vivien” of a 
charm which would bind up all the powers of life in a perpetual 
trance, and she woos him to tell it her “to prove him 
hers,” or “as a proof of trust;” and he, “ the most famous man 
of all those times,” loving her but little, and trusting her not at 
all, after a long conflict of admirable cunning on her part, and of 
contemptuous wisdom on his, at last yields, and tells her the 
charm and sleeps :— 

Then in one moment she put forth the charm 

Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 

en, » “I have e lory mine,” 

And fool,” the leapt 

Adown the forest, and the thicket closed 

Behind her, and the forest echoed “ fool.” 


Our long string of quotations may be fitly closed with a song ~ 


of Vivien, which shows that Mr. Tennyson retains all his former 
power of musical composition :— 


In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers: 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all— 
It is the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute— 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all. 
The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
Or little pitted speck in er’d fruit 
That rotting inward, slowly moulders all. 
It is not warth the keeping: let it go: 
But shall it? answer, darling, answer, no— 
And trust me not at all, or all in all. 


“O Master,” Vivien asks, “Do you love my tender rhyme ?” 
And Merlin, as well he might, “ look’d and half believed her true.” 


MR. MILL’S ESSAYS, 
Second Notice. 


E noticed last week some of the leading features of the two 
volumes just published by Mr. Mill, and on that occasion 
we stated that, highly as we appreciated the excellence of the 
greater part of his writings, we were unable to agree with a 
considerable number of his positions. We were inclined 
to think that his extraordinary powers of ment had 
occasionally the not altogether uncommon effect of leading him 
to adopt conclusions, not on account of their truth, but on 
account of the intensity with which he wished them to be true, 
and the ingenuity with which he could argue in favour of them. 
We will attempt to mark some of the points in which we dis- 
agree with him by discussing the opinions which he maintains 
upon two or three of these subjects. 

As we observed last week, it is almost impossible to read Mr. 
Mill’s Essays without arriving at the disagreeable conclusion 
that his habitual se¢ntiment towards the nation of which he is so 
distinguished an ornament is one of profound settled disappro- 
bation, amounting to something which is too calm to be contempt, 
but which in most men would assume that form. The upper 
classes, he says, are lazy and effeminate, the middle classes 
absorbed in money-getting. We attempted, in a review of 
Mr. Mill’s Essay on Tiberty, to show that this view of the case 
was far from being a true one; but in his present work he not 
only makes the same statement in a stronger form, and repeats 
it with greater frequency, but continually institutes comparisons 
between this country and France, to the disadvantage of the former. 
The French University is better than our English Universities— 
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the French school of historians is superior to anything that we 
have in England. French politics are conducted in a far more 
reasonable manner; the French have a far clearer apprehension 
of, and a greater value for, general principles than ourselves ; 
in short, the French and the English are rarely if ever compared, 
throughout the whole of these two volumes, except in such a 
manner as to indicate a marked preference for the former. 
Possibly much of this may arise from the fact that Englishmen 
are the audience who are to be addressed. If Mr. Mill had been 
writing for French readers, and had cared enough for their 
welfare, he would probably have said as many unpleasant things 
about them as he has said about us, and he would no doubt have 
found a certain sati$faction in that case in pointing out the 
strong points of the English intellect and English institutions. 
A great deal is also due to the fact that many of the essays 
which suggest these observations were written when the state of 
public feeling here was very different from what it now is, and 
when many writers who have since attained well-deserved emi- 
nence had not published the works on which their reputations 
depend. He would probably hardly write now, as he did in 1836, 
that he “regarded the whole system of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Eton and Westminster, as administered for two centuries past, 
with sentiments little short of utter abhorrence ;’”’ and the ap- 
pearance of the great works of Mr. Grote and Mr. Merivale, to 
say nothing of that of Lord Macaulay, would probably induce 
him to modify in some measure the assertions which he made, 
in his review of M. Michelet, in 1844, as to the supremacy of 
French historians. Still, after making allowance for these and 
other similar causes which may have accidentally heightened the 
contrast which he has drawn between this country and France, 
enough remains to make us feel that England is treated with 
scanty justice, whilst France receives much more than its due. 
This is nowhere so plain as in two articles, one of. which relates 
to the career of M Armand Carrel, whilst the other is devoted 
to a defence of the wisdom and virtue of the members of the 
Provisional Government in 1848. 

The account of M. Carrel is perhaps as interesting as any part 
of the two volumes, and the generosity with which, in 1849, 
Mr. Mill took up the defence of a fallen party, creates a strong 
feeling in favour of his vindication of ir. Lamartine and his 
associates. Yet we cannot think that in either case an impartial 
reader will be able to see more than advocacy—very splendid 
and very generous advocacy, no doubt, but arguments which are 
(for once) ex parte, and not invested with that judicial calmness 
and exhaustiveness which gives to some of his criticisms the air 
of a final judgment “ pronouncing lastly on each deed.” In each 
case, no doubt, Mr. Mill admits the vital point which decides 
against the eminent men of whom he is writing, but he does not 
point out the fact that it is vital and decisive. He dwells on the 
other parts of the case, which bond fide disputants would hardly 
press, with so much ingenuity and eloquence, and at such length, 
that he leaves upon the reader’s mind the impression that the Re- 
publicans under Louis Philippe, and those who came into power 
after his abdication, were right in trying to establish in France a 
democracy governed, not by arbitrary power, but by an assembly 
elected by universal suffrage. He maintains this, although he 
admits that the facts of the case showed that Carrel was mis- 
taken in supposing that the French wished or were fit for such a 
Republic, and though he only varies the admission in relation to 
the members of the Provisional Government by the additional 
statement that, when they attempted to establish a Republic, they 
knew that the attempt was almost hopeless, on account of “ the 
political indifference of the majority, the result of want of edu- 
cation, and of the absence of habits of discussion and partici- 
pation in public business.” Nay, he goes so far as to contend 
that the course which they took was eminently glorious :— 

It will be the immortal glory of these men with posterity that they did not 
need the illusions of political inexperience to make them heroes; that they 
could act out their opinions with calm determination, without exaggerating 
to their own minds the measure of success, the amount of valuable result, 
which probably awaited them. They might regret that the nation was not 
better prepared for the new régime, but when the old had perished it was 
not for them to decide that the institutions of their own preference were too 

for their countrymen, but to try whether a republican government, 
administered by sincere republicans, if it did not find the French people 
republicans, would not e them so. 


This passage forms the practical comment on a comparison 
between French and English politics in which the latter are as 
usual treated with considerable disdain. ‘In England no idea 
is carried out to more than a small portion of its legitimate con- 
sequences.” . . . . “ Discordance between principles and practice 
has come to be regarded, not only as the natural, but as the 
desirable state.” .... “It appears to them (the English) 
unnatural and unsafe either to do the thing which they profess, 
or to profess the thing which they do.” . . . “It is otherwise in 
nce.” 

We own that the history of the Provisional Government 
seems to us to furnish a strong argument in favour of the Eng- 
lish view of politics, though Mr. Mill condescends in describing 
it to adopt aset of commonplaces in which neuter verbs and nouns 
of multitude play a more importaut part than sostrenuous a Ben- 
thamite ought to allow to them. Bote Mr. Mill mean to say 
that the “they” who profess certain principles are the same 
persons who think it unnatural and unsafe to adopt them in 
' practice? Or does he mean, by saying that “ no idea is carried 
out to its consequences,” that those who entertain the idea shrink 


from the consequences? If so, we think he does his countrymen 
great injustice. If what he means to say is, that one set of 
people in this country assert an opinion, and that another set of 
people object to its consequences, without troubling themselves 
very much as to its trath—except in so far as it is involved in 
those consequences, and that when the two sets of persons have 
to unite together in making a law upon the subject to which 
the opinion refers, the result represents the views of both 
parties—he says what is very true, but entirely different from 
what he seems to say. o justify the language which 
he uses, it would be necessary to aflirm that when the two nations 
are unanimous in their respective views, the English do and the 
French do not shrink from the consequences of those views. In 
fact, this unanimity never does exist amongst great bodies of men; 
and surely, where there are real differences of principle there 
must either be compromises in practice, or the wishes of one 
party must be entirely sacrificed to those of its opponents. So 
strenuous an advocate of the rights of minorities as Mr. Mill 
has shown himself to be can hardly consider this a desirable 
result. What he considers the “immortal glory” of the Pro- 
visional Government appears to us to be nothing more than an 
illustration, the most lamentable that the present generation has 
witnessed, of the apparently incurable defect of all modern 
French statesmen—their determination, as soon as they come 
into power, to try to force the nation to adopt their individual 
sentiments as a whole, however repugnant they may be to the 
wishes of any number of their fellow-countrymen. The Pro- 
visional Government tried to do this by fair means, and they 
failed, because the enterprise was one which could only succeed 
by foul means, and which ought not, therefore, to have been 
attempted at ail. An abler and less scrupulous person had a 
similar opportunity three years afterwards. He, too, deter- 
mined on carrying out his own views in a complete and logical 
manner; and as he troubled himself little about any of the 
qualities of the means to be used, except their efficiency, he fully 
succeeded in the object which he had in view. 

It appears to us that in all that concerns republicanism 
and the subjects which are connected with it, Mr. Mill 
writes more as a partisan than as a judge. According to 
all the principles which guide his speculations, he is bound to 
restrict himself with the utmost severity to results as the test 
of institutions. He is no believer in abstract rights, the law of 
nature, the inherent equality of all men, and the other doctrines 
from which Republican opinions are usually deduced ; but though 
he is a Benthamite of the severest kind, he does not write like 
one upon these subjects. Like smaller men, he takes his side, 
and allows his views to be determined by his sympathies and 
antipathies as well as by his reason. There is something very 
remarkable in the degree in which he is obviously influenced by 
such considerations in several of his opinions. Perhaps the most 
striking illustration of this is to be found in the view which he 
takes of the rights of women. We do not allude so much toa 
remarkable Essay published in the second volume of the work 
before us as to various incidental statements and allusions scat- 
tered through this and other publications. They appear to us 
to show almost invariably that a degree of influence is exerted 
over Mr. Mill’s mind by a sort of vision of a perfect state which 
it is difficult. to reconcile with his constant wish to reduce politics 
to the form of an inductive study. In induction no doubt a 
certain amount of anticipation is necessary in order to guide ex- 
periment and observation, but in this particular case it would 
appear to assume a degree of distinctness which seems to us to 
go beyond what can be justified on this score. In several places 
Mr Mill intimates his opinion that no artificial distinctions 
should be made by law between men and women—that domestic 
occupations and duties should be allowed to exercise their 
natural influence in withdrawing women who might become 
the mothers of families from active life, but that the law should 
interpose ne barriers to prevent those who might prefer the 
professions at present appropriated exclusively to men from 
gratifying their inclination. 

Such is the general tone of Mr. Mill’s views on this subject. 
He has not handled it expressly, but in what he does say we do 
not think that he by any means does justice to the other side of 
the question. We think that he overrates immensely the degree 
in which the law has produced the existing distinction between 
the occupations of the sexes; and we also think that he does not 
perceive that, in so far as it does interfere, it protects the ma- 
jority far more than it restrains an infinitesimally small minority 
of the sex. In the first place, it is not true that the law does 
exclude women from any considerable part of the common trans- 
actions of life. It may be said that married women living with 
their husbands are so excluded, unless the husband approves of 
their employment ; but it would seem to be essential to the unity 
and management of the family, and to the proper care of the 
children, that some such authority should be reposed in him. With 
respect to single women, however, the law hardly interferes at 
all. A woman cannot bea lawyer, nora minister of the Church of 
England, nor a member of Parliament; but she may preach, she 
may write, she may keep a school, she may practise medicine, 
she may trade, she may keep a farm. In fact, there are only two 
or three professions—which could only be followed by perscns 
in wealthy circumstances—as to which she is under any restric- 
tions whatever. If, in et of fact, comparatively few women 
do follow the callings which are actually open to 
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almost all either marry or lay out their scheme of life on the hypo- 
thesis of marriage—nature has far more to do with it than ee. 
The reasons of this are very simple. In the first place—though 
Mr. Mill hardly glances at the subject—the physical constitution 
of women almost entirely unfits them for severe continuous 
mental effort. There is hardly a career in life in which tough nerves 
and a strong digestion are not the principal elements of success, 
and the number of women who possess these gifts in sufficient 
perfection to enable them to receive the education required for 
the more intellectual callings is not very large. Here and there 
an exceptional case may be found in which—as in Queen Eli- 
zabeth—physical strength and mental energy are combined ; but 
it _— not be a difficult thing to mention instances in which the 
min 

Fretted the feeble body to decay, 

And o’er informed the tenement of clay. 


The touching history of the three Miss Brontés is, we fear, 
a typica! one. The whole constitution of women is essentially 
passive and deficient in nervous power. Great mental excite- 
ment can hardly fail to be very injurious in most instances to 
such constitutions. 

Independently of this want of adaptation for active pursuits, 
it must be remembered that in a society where monogamy is the 
rule, a large majority of women will marry. If a large propor- 
tion were to remain unmarried, the effect on the morals of society 
would be tremendous. The consequence of the introduction of a 
sort of third sex into the world must infallibly be to introduce an 
entirely new set of relations between the two established sexes. 
Either married women must have a plurality of husbands, or the 
women engaged in independent pursuits must adopt a new code of 
morality. Married women cannot, consistently with the discharge 
of their duties as mothers of families, set up independent pursuits ; 
but most women must always marry—therefore most women must 
by their position be excluded from independent pursuits. To give 
married women the franchise would, in almost any conceivable 
state of society, be equivalent to. giving married men double 
votes. To require married women to serve on juries would be 
in most cases an intolerable tyranny; but to say that an un- 
married daughter or sister might vote, and might try people at 
the Old Bailey for every sort of abomination, whilst the mother 
of the family in which they resided must stay at home and take 
eare of the honse, would be a very strange conclusion indeed. 
If it is true—as there can be little doubt it is—that domestic 
duties must of necessity absorb the time and thoughts of almost 
every married woman, it follows inevitably that women in 
general must be excluded from public life, in order that married 
women may escape it. 


THE FOOL OF QUALITY.* 
M® KINGSLEY, who has achieved many kinds of literary 


success, has now tried to achieve the hardest of all in 
attempting to persuade the world to like a book which it has long 
ago rejected. We should guess that, in spite of the attraction of 
a preface by Mr. Kingsley, the Foo! of Quality will remain 
unpopular. It is, in fact, one of the very dullest, most rambling, 
and most tedious of the compositions of the last century, and we 
cennot think that this generation will stand its prolix insipidity 
merely because it is praised in the preface. the biographical 
part of this preface strikes us as one of the worst performances 
we have met with in an age of bad biography. We could not 
have believed that a man of Mr. Kingsley’s undoubted power 
could have fallen so completely into the worst faults of the worst 
biographers. The very worst fault the honest biographer can 
commit is that of spinning long rhapsodies, and discovering a 
robable course of noble action from the smallest and most 
insignificant facts in the life of the hero. The plain truth, so far 
as we know it, is thus transfigured through a hazy cloud of 
sentimental reflection. Mr. Kingsley carries the process to the 
extreme. Very little is known of Brooke, and a great deal has 
therefore to be invented for his glory; and the mode in which 
Mr. Kingsley, after the fashion of the usual admiring biographer, 
effects this is curiously illustrated by the following passage :— 

“ His wife,” say the biographers, “was afraid lest his zeal for the Prince 
should get him into trouble.” That may have been the argument which she 
used in words; but what good woman has not dumb instincts and forecast- 
ings deeper and wider than her arguments? There may have been many 
reasons (and yet none of them dishonourable to Brooke) fur withdrawing the 
most charming of husbands from a frivolous and profligate city, especially 
when that husband’s purse had a perennial tendency to empty as fast as it 
filled. At least Henry Brooke was true lover and wise man enough to obey; 
to give up London, fame, and fashion; and in the society of a woman whom 
he had loved from childhood, and at whose death, at last, he pined away, 
henceforth to “ drink water out of his own spring ;” and a nobler act of self- 
renunciation one seldom meets with. It stamps the man at once as what he 
‘was—pure, wise, and good. 

This passage deserves to be printed in large red letters, and 
hung up in the premises of every London publisher as a warn- 
ing to biographers. All that Mr. Kingsley has to go on is, 
that Brooke went suddenly away to Ireland at a time when he 
was in high favour with the Prince of Wales, and was made 
much of in English society. Preceding biographers say that his 


* The Fool of Quality; or, the History of Henry, Earl of Moreland. 
By Henry Brooke, Esq. A New and Revised Edition. With a Biographical 
Preface by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., Rector of Eyersley. London: 
Smitb, , and Co, 1859. 


wife advised the step. This is absolutely all that Mr. Kingsley 
knows, and yet he goes spinning away like a spider spinning cob- 
webs out of its own stomach, until at the end of the paragraph 
we are told that Brooke’s going to Ireland, probably at his wife's 
entreaty, stamps him as pure, wise, and good. The remainder 
of the biography is in the same strain. Brooke was, we cannot 
doubt, a gentle, amiable, polished, thoughtful man, but Mr. 
Kingsley is not satisfied with this. Besides inferring Brooke’s 
purity and goodness from his going home when his wife wished 
it, he informs us that his hero’s intellect was superior to that of 
Johnson. Of course, superiority of intellect is a question not 
admitting of positive proof. Any one is at liberty to think the 
Fool of Quality superior to the Vanity of Human Wishes, and to 
the conversations recorded in Boswell. Any one is at liberty to 
think John Halifax superior to Lord Macaulay’s Essays. 


What really recommends Brooke and his book to Mr. Kingsley 
is, that Brooke held the same theological philosophy that Mr. 
Kingsley approves of. We are not going to say a word against this 
philosophy. It seems to us to be partially grounded on truth and 
Scripture, and only to fail when drawn out into details and con- 
sequences where truth is doubtful and Scripture silent. But the 
argument against putting theological philosophy into a novel was 
just as strong a hundred years ago as it isnow. The author is 
not at liberty to work the subject out, and therefore all his state- 
ments are crude, and he is very apt to be carried away by the 
enthusiasm which the composition of a fictitious narrative excites. 
The objection to philosophy in fiction may be briefly stated to be 
this—that the philosophy is necessarily fragmentary and probabl 
unguarded. The philosophy of the Foo/ of Quality has bo 
these defects. The great point of Mr. Kingsley’s theology is, 
as most of our readers are aware, that God and goodness are iden- 
tical, and that, therefore, wherever goodness is present God is 
present. ‘To criticise this proposition is as alien to the sphere of 
a newspaper as to assert it at length and eee is alien to 
the sphere of a novel. We must repeat that we are not ques- 
tioning the truth, in a certain degree, of the statement; and we 
may add that the fact of Brooke making this the centre of his 
teaching in the middle of the eighteenth century shows 
that he was a man of original mind, or that, at least, 
he was aflected powerfully by that portion of the thought 
of his time which affected only a small minority. ut 
all discussion of such points is useless unless men attend 
very carefully to what they are saying, cause their exact 
meaning to be understood, and examine accurately the steps by 
which they pass from one point to another. In the awful digres- 
sions which carry the wearied reader of the Fool of Quality 
into the boundaries of theology, Brooke goes wild. He has got 
hold of a sort of theory of things, but it is quite a chance from 
moment to moment where it will whirl him. In one passage, 
for instance, he seems to pass from the notion of God bein 
identical with moral goodness to that of God being identic 
with all that is good, 7.¢., pleasurable to the senses. ‘‘ God,” 
we are told, “is fragrance in flowers and flavour in fruits.” 
Nothing could show more strikingly the absurdity of discussin 
theology in novels. If this were a philosophical treatise we shoul 
feel at liberty to ask the author whether he really means that 
the smell of a rose is God; but this is a romance, and the 
novelist is to have a license given him. We are to make allow- 
ances for the freedom of fiction—that is, we are to go reading on 
without any means of knowing whether what we read is to be 
accepted as the belief of the novelist or whether it has been 
merely thrown out on the loose, in the hope that it may prove 
to be as true to the reader as it was for the moment attractive to 
the writer. 

But the Fool of. Quality is recommended to Mr. Kingsley not 
only as a storehouse of true philosophy, but as holding forth an 
ideal of life. We quite agree with Mr. Kingsley that something 
is open to fiction besides the production of the realistic sketches 
that are in fashion at present. We should like to read a novel 
that looked at man in a loftier, broader, more poetical view than 
that in which he may be regarded at his club or over his tea- 
table. But the ideal of the Fool of Quality does not seem to us 
in the least elevating, because it is utterly absurd. It merely 
consists in the boundless exercise of a foolish benevolence. There 
is a merchant prince introduced, with inexhaustible wealth and a 
tender heart; and the benevolence advocated is that of the most 
lavish almsgiving. The whole dramatis persone are either giving 
or receiving from ten to twenty guineas a page. We cannot ¢ 
this an ideal of practical virtue any more than we can say that a 
little blue paint and a fig-leaf is the ideal of summer clothing. 
This sort of ideal won't do in the present constitution of society. 
If the novetist occupies himself with the common things of common 
life, he must accept the concomitants of the position he has chosen. 
If aman is represented as doing good to the poor, he is not 
to be held up as an ideal and example because he does the 
very thing which we know most tends to degrade and 
vitiate the poor. Harry, the hero, is entrusted with about two 
thousand pounds when he is perbaps fourteen years of age, and 
starts on a roving commission to visit the prisons of the metro- 

olis and relieve the urffortunate debtors. In real life, to send a 
a of such an age on such an errand would not be an idea! of 
any sort—it would be positively wrong. Mr. Kingsley compares 
Brooke with Spenser and Milton—all three, he says, have set be- 
fore us a noble ideal. Let us pass over the strangeness of jul 
ment which attributes to the three a parity of intellect. The dif- 
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ference of the modes in which Milton and Spenser sought the ideal, 
on the one hand, and in which Brooke sought it on the other, is 
quite enough to separate them. Milton and Spenser lifted man out 
of the circumstances of common life, and showed him as he might 
be supposed to be if exposed to extraordinary influences of good 
and evil. But Brooke oe to little, common things, and then 
refuses to consider what is the truth of such things, how they 
must be dealt with, and what is possible within their limits. A 
novelist may make an ideal representation of benevolence, and 
he may either do this by exhibiting the emotions of sympathy, 
love, and unselfishness on a larger and freer scale than that of 
real life, or by showing under given circumstances what is the 
very best, wisest, and most perfect course that can be taken. 
But Brooke starts with a practical question of real life, such as 
that of relieving the poor, and then solves it by making a little 
boy give every beggar a handful of gold. 

The young hero is also an ideal of physical strength, and has 
thus an extra claim on the admiration of Mr. Kingsley. From 
the tender age of six he is always rushing at big naughty boys 
and whopping them; and when he gets to be ten or twelve, he 
is promoted to the “single blow” department, which is the 
highest stage of physical heroism. The adversary comes on, 
trusting in superior weight, age, or science, when the hero gives 
him just one single blow, and sends him to bed for a month. 
In the middle of the last century there was probably a great 
deal more bruising and fighting in decent life than there is now, 
and it may then have seemed natural to take a little boy through 
a series of personal encounters; and if a hero has to fight, he 
ought certainly to win. But Brooke was not content with this— 
he introduced that extravagance in the description of common 
things which constitutes his idealism. On Harry’s wedding-day, 
he and his bridal party promenade through the grounds of his 
country-seat. The multitude are sporting on the lawn, and 
leaping is one of their amusements. A youth “of uncommon 
vigour” has just cleared a.cord upwards of five feet from the 
ground, and this fires Harry’s emulation. He proceeds to double 
the elevation of the cord, and then rushing forward, by the aid 
of his staff, ‘he pitched himself over the elevated string, while 
the multitude beheld him as a new-risen phoenix suspended and 
glittering in the air, and then alighting as winged on the other 
side.” As we are speaking of Harry’s marriage, we may inform 
our readers that the lady whom he marries is the daughter of 
the Emperor of Morocco. This book must go to bed again. 
Mr. Kingsley has amused himself with trying to make out that 
it ought to be called up to be the ideal of the present day; but 
a tissue of extravagance and improbability, written. in a style 
that belongs to a generation which has long passed away, can 
never be an ideal for men living in the practical world. Brooke 
was a remarkable man, and a person studying the literary 
history of the eighteenth century in England ought certainly to 
notice carefully the many indications of « peculiar tone of thought 
which mark the Fool of Quality ; but it is only in this way that 
the work can have any value now. Whatever is true in the 
moral or the reflections of the tale may be found better stated 
elsewhere ; and even if it were desirable that the Fool of Quality 
should be widely read now-a-days, we should despair of seeing 
the present generation purchase an advantage at the expense of 
wading through a production so hopelessly wearisome. 


RUSSELL ON RIFLE CLUBS.* 


| is to be hoped that the well-known name of the author of 
4 this little book will command increased attention to a subject 
in which the honour and safety of our country are most deeply 
interested. Here in England we have been looking on while two 
vast armies were defiling by mutual slaughter the face of a less 
happy country. Now that tremendous conflict has been stayed. 
Of course we are all delighted that peace has been so suddenly 
restored, and we reconcile ourselves without indecent grumbling 
to the dulness which is likely to possess the newspapers. Per- 
haps there may lurk in some minds an unconfessed disquietude at 
the reflection that the formidable army of our nearest neighbour 
no longer sees its work cut out for it in ahard campaign. Austria, 
it has been said on every hand, could claim no sympathy from 
Englishmen, and yet it is widely felt that Austria has retired from 
contending against a common European danger, which Europe 
must now prepare itself to combat by some other means. If in 
the late struggle Austria had enjoyed the sympathy of Ergland, 
it would be sufficiently humiliating to confess that our own 
security had been affected by the reverses of a Continental 
Power. But that the English people should condemn the 
Austrian Emperor for taking up arms, and yet feel in their secret 
soul that their own safety is Siminishod by the same Emperor 
having laid them down—this is a point of degradation to which 
8o great a country as England was never perhaps reduced before. 
It is easy to sit in judgment upon the late campaign in Italy, and 
to discourse learnedly of the strategic errors or military inferiority 
which gave the victory to France; but let us before ail things be 
just to the gallant Austrian nobles who waved so fierce a fight 
against her, and to the steady soldiers who, from whatever 
motives, followed them to defeat and death. We may, when 
there is leisure for such amusements, abuse the Austrian system 


* Rifle Clubs and Volunteer Corps. By W.H. Russell, the “Times” 
London: Routledge and Co. 1859. 


and point to its disastrous fruits; but let us lose not one single 
moment in establishing a system equally complete, though 
animated by a nobler spirit, and destined, as we would hope, 
to emerge more triumphantly from the fiery proof of war. 
When Englishmen have organized themselves as well as Abso- 
lutism contrives to organize its subjects, then, and not before, 
will this country, which we call free, become a fit abode for 
those who have any true nobility of soul If, with all our 
talking and writing and demonstrations of many kinds, we 
cannot accomplish this, it will be time for those who reall 
value freedom to abjure their dishonoured country and see 
on some distant shore a home where they can dare to defy 
invasion. If the truth were plainly spoken, we have been 
for some time afraid of France; and now that Austria has 
ceased to fight what we felt, but would not own, was our 
battle, we feel even more afraid of her. If we have the hearts 
of men there remain for us but two courses—either to —— 
immediately and efficiently for the defence of our native land, or 
to abandon it and save ourselves from the disgrace and ruin which 
threaten a slothful and effeminate generation. It is true that 
this is a free country, and there is a despotic government in 
Austria; but it would be better to be fellow-subjects of those 
who were defeated at Solferino than to risk our share of the 
humiliation which, unless we all bestir ourselves, will one day be 
brought on England. Austria has lost two great battles, and we 
can complacently explain the causes of her ill success. But at 
this moment does Vienna or London lie most exposed to an in- 
vading army? How many times would the German counts and 
barone marshal their peasant followers to sustain from early morn 
till evening a dubious conflict with the foe, before whom at night- 
fall they would retire in unbroken order to prepare on another 
battle-field a resistance equally tenacious! And what could the 
aristocracy of England, with their great traditions, their heroic 
courage, and their hardy frames, effect against an equal danger 
at the head of a few ill-disciplined yeomaary and a larger num- 
ber of riflemen who could not have been disciplined at all? The 
Stirpis Achillee fastus would but provoke a bootless and long- 
lamented death, and spare to those whom it urged to unavailing 
slaughter the bitter pang of looking upon their country’s shame. 
On tie eve of another Hastings the leaders of the Enzlish host 
could at best only hope that, after fighting as Harold fought, 
Heaven might also grant to them to die like the Saxon king. 

This, it may be said, is our own view of the necessity of 
military organization, and not the view of Mr. Russell. But 
the Special Correspondent of the Zimes delivers himself of many 
earnest warnings, addressed to the few who pretend that nothing 
need be done, and to the many who are doing, or talking about 
doing, a very little, which they fancy is something very great 
indeed. _Rifle-clubs whose members have in view, wholly or 
principally, the gratification of their tastes for healt exercise, 
good-fellowship, and dandyism, will be the ruin of all that they 
hold dear if they should persuade their countrymen to trust to 
their counterfeit of soldiership. It would be less inglorious to 
se!l fresh eggs and milk for paper money to an invading arm 
than to belong, in time of actual peril of invasion, to one of suc 
helpless, useless clubs. “ The national spirit,” says Mr. Russell, 
“would do little to save the country in the field, unless it 
animates our men to learn the use of arms, to be obedient, and 
to be self-sacrificing.” It is to be feared that the attainment of 
these objects will be very imperfectly secured by many of the 
“associations” for rifle practice which are now being so generally 
formed. Most men who have any time to spare will be willing 
to practice rifle-shooting, but many will find drill irksome, dis- 
cipline disagreeable, and every invasion of their own habits and 
loss of their usual comforts insupportable. But unless these 
“clubs” or “corps,” or whatever else they may please to desig- 
nate themselves, will submit to eye patiently the simpler 
movements of regular troops, and to subject themselves to an 
organization which may unite the “ clubs” into battalions, and 
the battalions occasionally into brigades—unless the authority of 
Government be allowed to prevail so far as to produce these 
resulis—the confidence which the nation is disposed to place in 
the volunteers will end in terrible disappointment. 

Mr. Russell urges in the most emphatic manner thai a 
volunteer force must not be relied on to perform the entire 
duty of an army in the field. “It is of little moment,” he 
says, “to refer to the supposed cases in which volunteers 
have acted with partial success against regular troops.” We 
may venture to hope that our own. — rifle-corps 
would begin with partial and end with complete success ; 
but before the final victory was gained, the enemy, at the 

rice of heavy losses, would have dated a bulletin from London. 

o doubt, ‘an invading army would from the first suffer 
grievously ; and would in the end be utterly destroyed ; but the 
soldiers upon whom these losses and destruction must fall would 
not be consulted about the invasion, and if they were, they would 
clamorously demand to be led to spoil and glory, and would re- 
gard not the death thet lay beyond them. All these are obvious 
warnings, but they need to be omnes repeated in the ears of 
a generation which loves ease a little and money much, and which 
has grown up in ignorance of the use of arms and in a wide- 
spread disbelief in their necessity. We can butrepeat in slightly 
varied form the arguments of Mr. Russell. They are such, 


indeed, as every one who thinks upon the subject could suggest, 
and that is why almost every one disregards them. He points 
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out that, in the War of Independence, America was overrun by 
our troops, badly handled bm 9 miserably led, till such time as the 
revolutionary leaders had formed and disciplined regular regi- 
ments to oppose them. Bunker's Hill, as we all know, is one of 
the glorious memories of volunteers, and its anniversary still 
inspires the patriotic eloquence of Americans. But it is the 
simple fact that the Royal troops, after suffering a heavy loss in 
their advance under the steady fire of the insurgents, carried and 
kept possession of Bunker’s Hill. Our friends across the ocean 
may boast of this victory as they please; but if the English 
volunteers should defeat their enemy once or twice in the same 
style, the abandonment of London to that enemy would be the 
inevitable consequence of the triumphs of the patriotic army. 


Itwould be unreasonable to expect that a Special Correspondent 
of the Zimes should altogether forget his cunning in the compo- 
sition of a modest little book. The old habit of making a strong 
case cannot be wholly laid aside. In urging that an army of 
volunteers could not hope to stand unaided before an assailing 
force of regular troops, it is much to the purpose to remark that 
an American irregular army was defeated with ease at Bladens- 
burg, and that the capital of the United States had to suffer a hos- 
tile occupation. This is very true and very apposite, but surely no 
one except an inveterate compounder of the strongest literar 
thunder could overlook the fact that the later attempt of a Britis 
force upon New Orleans was repulsed with the loss of all its fore- 
most soldiers, by a well-posted and well-directed army of raw 
militia and volunteers. It is quite true, that if the Zimes had then 
invented the expression, the failure before New Orleans might 
have been attributed to the want of “head.” If the flank move- 
ment, which was intended to be simultaneous, had really been so, the 
American entrenchments would have become exposed to a severe 
fire, and the business of “potting” British soldiers would have be- 
come much more hot than pleasant. And ifthe British army had 
not lost its General almost by the first shot, some attempt at 
manceuvring might have been employed instead of the mere reck- 
less sacrifice of brave lives to the fire of skilful and completely 
sheltered marksmen. However, the fact remains that the 93rd 
Highlanders and the veterans of the Peninsular campaigns were 
repulsed with heavy slaughter from before earthworks de- 
fended by militia and volunteers. When Mr. Russell has 
written one or two more books, we do not doubt that he will 
have formed the habit of adverting to such facts as this. 
Another example of the characteristic vices of the periodic 
style may be found by comparing page 8 of the book before 
us with p. 30. In the Introductory Chapter, “‘ the country, ani- 
mated by a sense of coming or possible danger, is rapidly availing 
itself of the permission and countenance of tlie Sovereign.” And 
then the anthor quotes two lines of poetry, and “the nation is 
making a great movement..... The Cadmus teeth spring up 
lustily. The martial spirit... .listens eagerly to the trumpet 
note,” and so on in the old familiar style. But in the second 
chapter we are told that “ the results of the meetings are as yet 
somewhat disappointing, and there is evinced a greater spirit of 
dependence on Government, and of want of dependence on them- 
selves, than is usual with the people of Great Britain.” Now, if 
these were passages from letters written for successive mails from 
the seat of war, we should not complain at all of the incon- 
sistency. Nor do we complain much, as it is. Mr. Russell's 
chapters are like the independent Rifle-corps to which he addresses 
so many wholesome warnings. Taken singly, they are spirited 
and vigorous, but they have not been organized into batta- 
lions and trained to harmonious co-operation. But Mr. Rus- 
sell, we are sure, will soon learn to marshal his chapters more 
methodically, and we trust that the organization of the Volun- 
teer Rifle-corps will proceed as rapidly towards perfection. It 
need not be said that Mr. Russell’s book is readable ; and if it 
were not, we should still say that it hasa title to be read. It 
contains the results of much and varied observation, which has 
of late been guided by natural good sense and not by the sup- 
posed exigencies of a high censorial mission. We smile as we 
read a sort of plea for the military authorities, “who in these 
hard times are much beset and pressed upon ;” and we thank- 
fully acknowledge that time, which does not always deal so 
kind] with human powers, has left to Mr. Russell his unim- 
paired talents, and has given to him besides a wisdom which he 
wanted in the winter of 1854. 


THE THEORY OF GLACIERS.* 


T is now some months since we laid before our readers the 
outline of a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on the 
4th of March last, wherein Professor Tyndall recounted his latest 
observations upon the structure of glaciers, and the speculative 
views which he had derived from a continued study of the same 
subject. A few weeks later, Professor Forbes—who, while yet 
in middle age, has grown to be the patriarch of glacier theorists— 
republished in a collected form the numerous papers which he 
has from time to time contributed to scientific transactions and 
periodicals in the exposition and defence of his own theoretical 
views on the motion and structure of glaciers, prefacing them by 
some rather detailed remarks upon the present state of the 


* Occasional Papers on the Theory of Glaciers. Now first Collected and 
Chronologically Arranged, with a atory Note on the Recent Pro; 

and Present Aspect of the Theory. By James D, Forbes, D.C.L., F.B.S., &c. 
London: Longmans, 


glacier theory. We delayed to notice this new publication, to 
which the name and eminence of the writer invited our attention, 
because we foresaw that it would probably be followed by further 
discussion, and we expected that other writers would not fail to 
put into more distinct shape the inferences which are rather 
suggested than directly asserted by Professor Forbes. 

Our anticipation has been verified by the appearance of an 
article in the National Review for the present quarter, which 
seems to be chiefly designed to vindicate the reputation of 
Professor Forbes, and to show that in every material respect 
the observations and experiments of Professor Tyndall serve 
merely to confirm the conclusions of his predecessor. The 
article is interesting, well-written, and quite unexceptionable 
in tone. The author is evidently no mere partisan, and has 
doubtless honestly endeavoured to arrive at true and just 
conclusions ; yet we regret the appearance of his essay, as we 
think it likely to give further and unnecessary prominence to a 
matter which is, after all, of very secondary importance—the 
precise degree of credit which is to be given to each of the dis- 
tinguished men who have been foremost in constructing and 
perfecting the physical theory of the glaciers. Time is the 
surest arbitrator in such cases, and the true man of science, who 
follows nature for her own sake, rather than for the applause of 
the bystanders, is not often solicitous to anticipate its verdict. 
It is, of course, right that positive injustice on the part of one 
scientific man towards another oul be redressed by compe- 
tent authority, but none such is alleged in the present case, and 
a disparaging expression in the columns of a weekly journal is 
no sufficient cause for the intervention of the graver and weightier 
organs of criticism. 

It may, indeed, be said that the issue upon which the writer in 
the National Review has pronounced was already raised by 
Professor Forbes in the remarks prefixed to the volume now 
before us. But, even if this were true, which we do not alto- 
gether admit, it is certain that the time has not come for dis- 
tributing the rewards of a victory not yet completely achieved, 
nor has the reviewer shown so thorough a mastery over the 
intricate physical questions which are involved in the contro- 
versy as to qualify him for undertaking a task of such peculiar 
difficulty and delicacy. We believe that much progress has been 
made towards a complete explanation of the phenomena of 
glaciers, and that, in the ultimate summing up, the names of 
Forbes and Tyndall will jointly occupy the foremost place in the 
history of this branch of science; but there are still some con- 
siderable difficulties to be overcome—some strongholds of nature’s 
secrets to be besieged and taken—before it can truly be said that 
the conquest of the ice-world has been completed by the spirit of 
inquiry. 

There is no one to whose judgment upon any questions con- 
nected with glacier theories we should attend with more respect 
than that of Professor Forbes, were it not for the fact that, in 
regard to the precise points to which he has now directed atten- 
tion, he is a principal party in the case. He seems, indeed, to 
have been fully aware of his own unfitness to play the part of arbi- 
trator, and has therefore very wisely contented himself with col- 
lecting and publishing in a convenient form the principal papers 
in which he has at various times explained and advanced his own 
views, calling special attention to those passages which most 
nearly accord with the facts and inferences since established by 
others. That he has justified his claim to be the founder of the 
true theory of glacier motion, and that in those points in which 
he left the theory incomplete he showed a joo ac just anti- 
cipation of the direction from which further light was to 
thrown upon the subject, is what no competent judge has hitherto 
denied. But to assert that what has lately been accomplished, 
and chiefly througi: the labours of Professor Tyndall, is no more 
than a confirmation of the previously published views of Forbes 
is what no one can admit who rightly understands the objects and 
the laws of scientific inquiry. 

- The phenomena which are exhibited in the world around us 
form a portion of a continuous chain of causation, and the 
business of the natural philosopher is to trace out the successive 
connexion of cause and effect, link by link, proving each by 
actual experiment, by direct appeal to the testimony of fact. At 
every step he encounters new difficulties, but, in proportion as 
he overcomes these, and succeeds in reducing what was before 
uncertain or obscure to the action of known agencies, such as 
may be measured and tested, he must be held to have accom- 

lished his mission. To indicate a remote cause for phenomena 
is to have done no service, unless the theorizer is able to trace 
their connexion by strict inductive demonstration. The history 
of glacier theories, if it shows some remarkable instances of the 
success of inquiries conducted on sound scientific principles, is 
also full of the failures that have resulted from neglecting them. 

In regard to the theory of glacier motion, in spite of recent 
discussions, we do not see that anything important remains to 
be added to the statement given in this journal just a year ago, 
on the 17th of July, 1858. Professor Forbes established the 
law of glacier motion, but he was not acquainted with the physical 
property of ice which enables glaciers to obey the law that he had 
discovered. His theory, as far as it went, was true; but it was 
incomplete. It failed to show the complete chain of causation by 
which the phenomena are es and, owing to that incom- 
pleteness, it was announced in language neither so precise nor 
so accurate as that which would now be employed by Professor 
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Forbes himself if he were called on for an exposition of the 
subject such as he gave to the Encyclopedia Britannica in 1855. 
Throughout all his writings, Professor orbes had used the terms 
“viscous” and “plastic” as if they were synonymous; but he 
habitually preferred the first, and called his own theory the 
“viscous theory of glaciers.” Now, with all respect for the 
writer in the National Review, we hold that, in this case, the 
vocabulary of science was quite adequate to express the truth as 
soon as it was known. A plastic substance is one that, under 
sufficient pressure, will adapt itself to the form of a mould; 
such a substance is glacier ice. A viscous substance is one 
whose parts adhere together when drawn asunder; such a sub- 
stance glacier ice is not. When once it was known that ice 
has no power, or none but the slightest, of yielding to tension, 
but that it is plastic through its tendency to reunite after frac- 
ture by the freezing together of surfaces brought into contact, it 
became important to select the term which truly describes the 
modus operandi by which glacier motion is rendered possible, 
and to avoid that which conveys a positively false impression. 
We are surprised to find a well-informed person, such as the 
reviewer, deem it a matter of no moment whether the language 
used in science be accurate or not, and actually prefer the incor- 
rect term “viscous,” because it conveys to his mind a more 
“lively” conception than the adequate and exact term “ plastic.” 
Professor Forbes evidently takes a different view from his 
reviewer, for in the preface containing his latest remarks on the 
subject, he has uniformly given the preference to the correct 
term over that which he had so constantly used in his previous 
writings. 

Nor can we more fully agree with the reviewer, if he regards 
the phrase “ bruising and reattachment,” used by Professor 
Forbes in 1846, as equivalent to “ fracture and regelation,” by 
which Professor Tyndall expresses the process whereby the ice 
is moulded into new forms during the progress of the glacier. 
If a vague anticipation of future discoveries is to be held equiva- 
lent to their actual achievement, it might with greater accuracy 
be maintained that M. Rendu had anticipated Professor Forbes’s 
Jaw of glacier motion when he suggested the analogy between 
the motion of glaciers and lava-streams. Referring, indeed, to 
the passage in which Professor Forbes used the expressions 
quoted by the reviewer, and to his “ Thirteenth Letter,” written 
a few months later, it seems clear that he then attributed to 
glacier ice an appreciable degree of ductility or viscosity. He 
believed that, under ordinary circumstances, it retains its conti- 
nuity when exposed to tension, that this is overcome only where 
the ice is subjected to a violent strain, and that reattachment 
takes place through the effects of time and cohesion. Though 
this view can no longer be considered as correct, we can see no 
reason why the warmest admirer of Professor Forbes should 
think it necessary to defend him for not having foreseen, in 1846, 
the new light which was to be thrown upon Glacial Physics as 
soon as Faraday, in 1850, drew from obscurity a fact that, like so 
many other mysteries of science, lay concealed in the broad day- 
light of our own streets and highways. In every fishmonger’s 
and confectioner’s shop, fragments of moistened ice had been 
freezing together by day and night, to say nothing of a hundred 
less familiar illustrations of the same property; but, until the 
right man came, no one could see the fact. Faraday did see 
it, but probably at first did not perceive how far it would reach. 
Seized upon by Professor Tyndall, it has served to solve a 
problem that long remained in abeyance because this neces- 
sary fact was not known. Since then the theory of glacier 
motion may be said to be complete. 

If glacier motion presented many difficulties to those who 
sought to unravel its nature and its causes, glacier structure has 
offered enigmas still more embarrassing and intricate. Until 
Professor Forbes devoted himself to the subject, the most 
remarkable and the most general peculiarity of glacier structure, 
though it had been casually noticed, had never been recognised 


- as characteristic of those singular bodies. In spite of the long- 


continued attention which so eminent a man has devoted to the 
study and interpretation of the veined structure of glacier ice, 
his attempts at an explanation of its origin seem to us to have 
entirely failed. Much, and as it appears to us, very unnecessary 
discussion has arisen upon the question how far Professor Forbes 
subsequently modified the views which he originally published 
pe a this subject. He has told us himself that subsequent 
observation and reflection Jed him to abandon the idea of at- 
tributing the blue bands to the freezing of water infiltrated into 
crevices in the ice—these crevices being caused by the unequal 


‘ rate of progress of contiguous portions of the glacier. Such as it 


was, that was a physical theory by which a known agency 
was referred to as the cause of the phenomena, but its inherent 
defects were such that the acute mind of its author could not long 
remain satisfied with it. We have read and re-read his subse- 
quent writings without being able clearly to discover what 
opinion Professor Forbes held as to the origin of the veined 
structure after he dismissed the infiltration theory. It is suffi- 
ciently clear that since that period he has not held anything that 
amounts to a physical theory on the subject. Such a theory 
does not limit itself to pointing in general terms at physical 
agents, such as heat or pressure, and affirming that they have 
produced certain effects. It traces, step by step, the proximate 
eause of each effect, and tests their adequacy and reality by 
experiment. With the existing supply of knowledge it was not 


possible for Professor Forbes, in 1846, to frame such a theory ; 
and in our judgment he showed more of the true philosophic 
temper in his abstinence from the attempt, than if he had con- 
structed a series of unsuccessful hypotheses. Putting together 
his “ thirteenth ietter,” so frequently referred to, his article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and a few scattered allusions in other 
writings, and divesting his conclusions of technical language, 
they amount to this—that the veined structure is caused somehow 
or other by the unequal motion of contiguous portions of the 
ice under the influence of pressure. Up to 1846, if not later, as 
appears from a passage in p. 163 of the present volume, he 
Slevedl the percolation of water to be in some degree concerned 
in the production of the veined structure. Even though it were 
shown that every word of these later speculations of Professor 
Forbes was literally true, he would not be the more entitled to 
found upon them a claim to the authorship of a physical theory 
of the veined structure, for he has nowhere attempted to show 
how the agencies he has invoked could operate in producing the 
effects he assigned to them. 

The case is quite otherwise with Professor Tyndall's latest 
theory as to the origin of the veined structure. His first attempt 
does not, indeed, seem to us to have been more successful than 
that of his predecessor in the same path of inquiry. Adopting a 
surmise originated by Professor Huxley, he conceived the phe- 
nomenon to be one of the same kind with the cleavage of slaty 
rocks, and produced, like that, by intense pressure. We are 
surprised to find that the reviewer, who has evidently given 
much attention to this subject, seems to be quite unaware of the 
change which Professor Tyndall’s views had undergone when he 
delivered the lecture “On the Veined Structure of Glacier-Ice” 
which was noticed in this journal on the 19th of March last, and 
that he should have quite failed to refer to the new physical 
theory which was then proposed to the scientific world, although 
he does allude to the fact upon which that theory is based. 
This fact, which was predicted rather than conjectured by 
Mr. James Thomson, of” Belfast, several years ago, is the lique- 
faction of ive under great pressure when near to the freezing 
point. Although we do not think that the last-named gentleman 
and his brother, Professor William Thomson, have been very suc- 
cessful in their own or to use this fact for the explanation 
of glacier phenomena, in the hands of Professor Tyndall it has 
been developed into the groundwork for a theory of the origin of 
the veined structure which, if not yet completely demonstrated 
in every point, yet bids fair to secure general acceptance. In 
regard to this branch of the subject, Mr. James Thomson may 
fairly claim the same sort of ancestral position that belongs to 
Mr. Faraday for his important observations on the adhesion of 
surfaces of ice. In each case Professor Tyndall has perceived 
bearings of a new fact not at first suspected by the original dis- 
coverer. These he has pursued and developed by observation 
and experiment, and then traced out their application in the 
laboratory of nature with a success earned by the most perse- 
vering and undaunted exertion. For our own part, we altogether 
decline to attempt a critical comparison between his achievements 
and those of Professor Forbes. The position of each has an 
advantage that may variously affect different minds. The older 
philosopher entered on the field where no fully qualified labourers 
were at work. Those who were before him had no rule or plum- 
met by which to guide their attempts. His sagacity, acuteness, 
and unwearied industry enabled him to lay —— founda- 
tions upon which all who follow him must build. His successor 
has, in truth, continued his work, and already has reared a goodly 
superstructure. Even if they willed it otherwise, they must 
share the honour of the achievement. We trust that no provoca- 
tion of injudicious friends, or disparaging critics, will lead either 
of them to descend to controversies that should be below the 
dignity of men of science. If we have found any fault with 
the Review which we have noticed, it is because we are con- 
vinced that the discussion of such delicate questions as most 
of those touched by the reviewer is likely to challenge farther 
controversy, especially where, as in this instance, the person who 
originates it is not quite fully possessed of all the facts and 
arguments that may be urged on either side. 


BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY REVIEW.* 


)” pe upon metal is false heraldry, aud to review a Review 
is contrary to all the etiquettes and conventionalities of 
periodical literature. And yet the second number of so ambitious, 
and thus far so successful, a contemporary may excuse an inno- 
vation on a practice which has little more than its tradition to 
recommend it. The colours of the circus of periodicals, if not 
its factions, are renewed, and what “literary gentlemen” call our 
library table is enlivened witha blood-red flag. Are these things 
an allegory ? Does Mr. Bentley hoist the signal of no quarter? 
Is it suggested that his Review is the Red Rover of letters? 
There may be something in this; for certainly the new Review 
suggests, if not the Pirate, the Free Cruiser. Whatever it 
is, it is not launched as the mere organ of any political faction 
or literary fraternity. Herein are, of course, its dangers as 
well as its promises, and certainly its claims to attention. The 
first question which such a Review as Bentley's Quarterly sug- 
gests is, Why does it appear? Is there room for it? Whom 


* Bentley's Quarterly Review. No,Ul, July,&c. London: Bentley. 1859. 
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does it represent? It seems to have been established, not for 
the purpose of representing any class, section, or interest, biblio- 
polic, literary, or political, nor to be a sectional or propagandist 
organ. Professing to be of no particular party, it undertakes to 
keep up with current literature. It reverts to the old notion of 
a full-sized first-class Review. And here, whether it succeeds or 
not, its aim is right. It challenges a definite place and function 
in the economy of literature; but it is a function which will 
require time to develope. Not being a mere party organ, its more 
solid claims will have to win their way slowly. But it has the first 
and best element of success. There can be no question as to the 
vigour and power of its writers. Sound scholarship, able writing, 
and careful disquisition—these it has, and sooner or later these 
will make a journal; and because it has these, its appearance is 
to be welcomed. 


A second number is a better test of power than a first. 
Eentley’s Quarterly, No. 1, excited universal and merited atten- 
} may though powerful in many ways, it was a first start 
—and a start, from the nature of the case, drags. ‘There is 
a certain preliminary resistance to be overcome, and the train 
or coach always halts and jerks at the first momentum. We 
much prefer to criticize No. 2. of anything. The number 
opens, as its predecessor did, with the political article —an 
innovation, at any rate; but we hardly know whether this 
peculiarity has any other merits than its novelty—a novelty 
not, however, the only one which “The Faction Fights” 
displays. Itseems to present the mind of a politician belonging 
to a class of whom, we believe, there are many, and in whom 
chiefly resides the hope of the political future of England. 
This writer does not preach any Shibboleth. He looks on part 
and party-government as a thing of the past, and criticizes wit 
very unmerciful language and logic the mere factious movements 
of the last three months. To the incoming Government he 
presents a watchful but somewhat menacing neutrality. To 
the late rulers of the State he reads the important, but not 
palatable truth, that a Conservative party which shall attract 
moral contidence is impossible so long as Mr. Disraeli is 
necessarily its public exponent. But the peculiarity of the 
article is its style. It is not the mere slashing of the slang- 
whangery Tartar school of political writing, but there is a 
delicate and refined humour both in this article and its prede- 
cessor in No. 1, ‘English Politics and Parties,” which places its 
writer in a very conspicuous literary eminence. There is an 
occasional touch of pathos, without which humour is incomplete, 
and a slight shadow of melancholy flung across very satirical and 
pungent, and even personal writing; and altogether the article 
may be studied upon literary more than upon party grounds. 
* Lord Cornwallis,” the second paper, is a good, but not more than 
an average specimen of the regular, and therefore tedious, his- 
torical article. A paper on “ Modern German Philosophy” has 
the merit of being a brief, and, wonderful to say, readable 
account of the Ego and Non Ego, lighted up with a scattering 
gleam of witticisms which recall certain Oxford jeux d’esprit of 
some years’ standing on a similar subject by one who has since 
then achieved one of the most solid philosophical reputations 
which Oxford possesses. Every one of the other six articles has 
the merit of being on subjects of popular and large as well 
as immediate interest. A discursive and gossiping, but instruc- 
tive, paper on “ France” presents not so much deep or remark- 
able views as the transcript, apparently, of the memoranda of 
a careful and exact observer of French thought and feeling, 
taken on the spot during the last ten or twelve years. “Art” and 
the ‘‘ Theatre” as they exist and work in London in the year 1859, 
are surveyed in a pair of able articles, which exhibit critics inde- 
pendent, accurate, and painstaking ; while ‘‘ Popular Preaching,” 
an extremely amusing paper, works out Mr. Bellew and Mr. 
Spurgeon—the Treacle and Brimstone of the caricaturists—in a 
style of portrait-painting which, with the fidelity, does not pre- 
sent the flattering characteristics of the miniaturist. A paper on 
the “ Novels of the Season” is by far the most thoughtful and 
searching criticism of Adam Bede which has appeared, and 
shows great powers of analysis, and remarkable command of 
language ; while an article on “the Italian Campaign” displays 
a writer accurately conversant with the physica bes os of 
the a, on which strategy so mainly depends. This paper 
very remarkably pointed out, as the only possible mode of conduct- 
ing the campaign on the part of Austria with success, that very 
course which Francis Joseph did not take. Altogether, the 
ae of such a Review as Bentley's Quarterly is a 
eufficient event to justify particular attention to it; and, as 
the very hackneyed saying is, if to deserve triumph is the way 
to win it, the last of the Quarterlies may already be pronounced 
a distinct success. 

We have spoken of the article on France as somewhat dis- 
cursive, but its value is that it seeks not to uphold theo- 
ries of the future of France, but to give facts which we 
may make use of. Yet now and then the writer cannot hel 
generalizing from his induction. He observes that “ the Frenc 
people have no political attachments.” This is singularly 
true. Since the days of Louis XiV. there has been no states- 
man who has acquired a personal and loving clientéle. Such 
a character as that of Sir ert Peel would, perhaps, be impos- 
sible in France. But most certainly even if the man could have 
existed, that chivalrous devotion to his principles, that sacredness 
of reputation to which all parties in England now defer, that 


power to speak and to influence from the tomb, would be im- 
possible in France. And herein is perhaps a danger even in that 
quarter to which all turn hopefully in France. It is much to the 
credit of the many friends of Constitutionalism and true poli- 
tical liberty in France that neither Orleanism, nor literature, 
nor science, nor education in any of its more authoritative 
examples, has gone over to the enthroned despotism of Napo- 
leonized Paris. But this protest against the existing state of 
things loses half its value, because it is vague, desultory, and a 
mere agglomeration of personal protests. ‘The academician, the 
senator, the orator, the noble, the minister—each stands aloof, 
and all stand aloof; but the protest is in every case single, 
isolated, and therefore comparatively ineffect Each man 
seems to mistrust his brother—there is no political union. Men 
seem to despair of each other, and therefore nobocy does justice 
to himself. Is it not that some suspicion, and an unworthy one, 
of their cause Jurks at the bottom of all this? Confidence in 
constitutional principles ought to be a bond of union among men— 
and they compose all that is respectable in France—who seriously 
hate the present state of things. It is said that there are indica- 
tions of public men in France coming to a better understanding, 
and that even the wiser Republicans are gradually approachi 
to the parties of Guizot and Montalembert. It may be so, an 
we trust that itis so. But political life must follow the type of 
social life—the first law of life is love and attachment. The 
essayist in Bentley has only pointed this out by his remarkable 
assertion that the chief defect of French politicians is their inca- 
pacity for forming an attachment. As soon as Frenchmen love 
one another, they will have taken that first step in political 
education which the events of the last century show that they 
have yet to take. 
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The Armistice. Ve Victis. 
The Times of Monday. Lord Eleho’s Resolution. 
The Imperial Catechism. Independence Day. 
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their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


Last Weexs or Mr. Cuartes Kean as ManaGer. 
HENRY THE EIGHTH FOR A FEW NIGHTS ONLY. 

On Monday, and during the week (Wednesday excepted, when the Theatre will 
be closed), will be presented DYING FOR LOVE; after which KING HENRY THE 
EIGHTH. Cardinal Wolsey, Mr. C. Kean; Queen Katherine, Mrs. C. Kzaw. To 
conclués with the Farce of IF THE CAP FITs. The Performances will commence 
at Seven o’clock. 


RYSLAL PALACE. —AKRANGEMENTS FOR WEEK 
ENDING SATURDAY, JULY 23rd. 

Monday, Open at Nine. 

Tuesday, 19th, Open at Ten. Great Annual Performance on the Handel Orchestra 
of the 6000 Children of the Metropolitan Charity Schools ; also, Display of the Great 
Fountains. 

Thursday, Open at Ten. Crystal Palace Art Union Subscription Lists close. 

Friday, Open at Ten. Excursion of Members and Friends of Hemel Hempstead 
Mechanics’ Institution. 

Admission on the above days, One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence. 

Wednesday, 20th, Open at Ten. Last Grand Concert of the series, by the Artistes 
of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Admission free by Two Guinea Season 
Tickets, or by One Guinea Season Ticket on payment of Half-a-Crown ; to Non-Season 
Ticket holders on payment of 7s. 6d.; or if Tickets are purchased of any of the Agents 
before the day, 5s. Children under ‘T'welve, Half-price. - 

Saturday, Open at Ten. Concert. Admission, 5s,; Children under Twelve, Half-a- 
Crown. 

Sunday, Open at Half-past One, to Shareholders gratuitously by Tickets. 

Season Tickets, price One and Two Guineas each, available to 30th April, 1860, may 
be had at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and at the usual Agents. 


HKRISTY’S MINSTRELS, S81. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.— 
LAST TWELVE DAYS IN LONDON.—THE BURLESQUE ITALIAN 
OPERA EVERY EVENING.—Open every Night at Eight. ‘The usual Day Repre- 
sentations every Saturday Afternoon at 1 hree. 
Dress Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
Tickets and Places may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Uld 
street; and at the Hall (Piccadilly Entrance). 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 
5, PALL MALL EAST (close to the National ), from Nine till k. 
Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d, JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
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HE HEART OF THE ANDES, by FREDERIC E. CHURCH 

(Painter of “ The Great Fall, Niagara”), is being exhibited daily by Messrs. DAY 

and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond- 
street. Admission, Une Shilling. 


HAPEL KOYAL, SAVOY STREET, STRAND— 

On SUNDAY NEXT, the 17th of July, SERMONS will be preached in this 

1 for the SCHOOLS OF THE PRECINCT. That in the Morning, by Rev. J. 

J. STEWART PEROWNE, B.D., Assistant Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and Lecturer 

in Divinity at King’s College; that in the Evening, by Kev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., 

Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, and Principal of the Working Men’s College. Morning 
Service at Eleven, Evening Service at Seven. 


(Signed) HENRY WHITE, Chaplain. 
Precinct of the Savoy, July 11th, 1859. JOHN GEDGE, Chapel Warden, 


A MEDICAL OFFICER, late of Her Majesty’s Service, who 
has been twice in the Mediterranean and Eastern Seas, is anxious to sail as 
= ON BOARD A YACHT. Address “ Macuaon,” Lancet Office, 423, 
Strand. 


who resides in an attractive part of the SOUTH COAST, is willing to receive 

NVALID RESIDENT, who can have all the comforts of a home and use of a 

carriage, together with professional supervision.—Apply to M. D., care of B. B. 
Esq., 30, Bucklersbury; or F. Esq., Bolicitor, 25, Eastcheap. 


N a long-established >chol for the 1 aughters of Gentlemen, 

a YOUNG LADY, capable of superintending the MUSICAL PRACTICE of 
JUNIOR PUPILS (daily, one hour), can be received on Half Terms, Lessons from 
Masters included. Reference to Parents of Pupils.—Address M. A. B., 120, Cheapside. 


OME EDUCATION —WIMBLEDON.—'The WIFE of a 

MEDICAL MAN, residing in this desirable locality, has a VACANCY for 

TWO or THREE PUPILS, The advertiser has long been accustomed to tuition in all 

its branches, and offers a complete education and most comfortable home. The highest 

references given. Terms, from 80 to 100 guineas, according to age and requirements. 

Apply z ig to H. R., care of Mr. Jonzs, “Saturday Review” Office, Southampton- 
et, Strand. 


ATHEMATICAL TUTORK.—AN M.A. of LONDON 
UNIVERSITY of this year, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as MATHE- 
MATICAL TUTOR, or READER, in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman's Family; or to 
teach Mathematics and the rudiments of Classics in a School. He has had experience 
in tuition. Address H. A. N., 59, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C. 


YRAVELLING OR RESIDENT TUTOR —A CLERGYMAN, 
Graduate in High Honours of Oxford, University Prizeman, and Fellow of one 
of the Royal Societies, desires a TRAVELLING or RESIDENT TUTORSHIP. He 
has travelled already in France, Germany, and North Italy, and posse-ses every 
—— for successful teaching.—Address B. A., Oxon., care of Messrs. Strext 
ROTHERS, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
TEXUITION AT COWES PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
The Rev. THOMAS F. FENN, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Graduate in 
Honours in 1848, will receive into his House at Cowes, on and after September Ist, 
PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, & Reference is permitted to Rev. 
Fenn, Blackheath Park, London, S.E.; and Rev. Dr. Psars, Repton, near 
Burton-on-Trent. Address of Advertiser till August 16th, Barton under Needwood, 
Burton-on-Trent, 


UPERIOR EDUCATION IN A GERMAN FAMILY IN 
BERLIN.—TWO GERMAN LADIES (Mother and Daughter), belonging to 
the higher classes, resident in Berlin, are desirous of receiving TWO or THREE 
YOUNG LADIES, from Twelve to Fourteen years, in their House, with the view of 
imparting a sound religious and general education, including superior instruction in 
Lan, , Music, Painting, &c., by the most eminent masters. The Daughter has 
passed the Prussian Government Examination, and holds a first-class Diploma to that 
eftect from the Prussian authorities. She has resided in Varis some time, and both 
ladies also in England. They can give the highest and unexceptional references from 
Oxford, Berlin, and Paris. The Ladies, now in England, intend leaving for Berlin in 
the course of July, when they would be happy to take 4 of such young ladies as 
~ be intrusted to them. For further particulars, apply to A. Z., care of Messrs. 
J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.— Head Master, 

Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., assisted by a Staff of Resident Masters. The 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS on the 3rd of AUGUST. Terms, Forty Guineas for Boys 

under Eleven years; for Boys above that age, Fifty Guineas. Prospectuses on appli- 

cation to the Head Master or Resident Secretary at the School; or the Hon. Secretary, 

at Founders’ Hall, St. Swithin’s-lane. 
(Signed) T. M. COOMBS, Esq., Treasurer. 
ALGERNON WELLS, Hon. Sec. 

Rev. T. REES, Resident Secretary. 


EEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—This SCHOOL has been 
REMOVED to a lone and handsome building on a remarkably healthy site, 
adjoining WOvUDHOUSE MOOR, and surrounded by above Six Acres of Playground, 
- ‘The Head Master (the Rev. A. BARRY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge) will now be enabled to receive BOARDERS into his House, aajoining the 
School. Terms, Sixty Guineas per Annum, including all expenses, except the School 
Fees, which, for Foundationers, are Six Guineas, for Non-foundationers, Sixteen 
Guineas Annum, 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS AUGUST 15th, Immediate application is requested to 
the Rev. A. Barry, Grammar School, Leeds. 


LANDUDNO, NORTH WALES.—A BOAKDING SCHOOL 
i 4 foralimited number of Young Ladies has been OPENED at PLAS FRON 
DEG, LLANDUDNO, by the MISSES SOLOMON (who, after a residence of six years 
in France with their Mother, have been engaged in Private Tuition), assisted by 
eminent Masters and a resident German Governess. Llandudno is a watering place 
occupying a declivity on the Great Urmes Head, sheltered from the winter winds and 
enjoying the breezes of the Irish Sea, and is seven degrees warmer in winter than the 
diand Counties. 
The Misses S. are permitted to refer to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, the Rev. John Morgan, the Incumbent of 
Llandudno, as well as to several Families of Distinction, the Parents of Pupils. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 

The WINTER SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS, MEDICINE, ENGINEER- 
ING, and AGRICULTURE, will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 

The system of study pursued at the College constiiutes a complete course of edu- 
cation (with Collegiate discipline) in Arts, Science, Medicine, Law, and Theology, 
without residence elsewhere; and the courses of the different Faculties are recognised 
by the Universities of London and Durham (with both of which the a is con- 
nected); by the different Medical Examining Boards; and by those of Her Majesty's 
Army, Navy, and Indian Services. 

The College is empowered by Royal Charter to confer a Diploma in Engineering. 

Agricultural students are prepared by a special course of study for the Examination 
of the Royal Highland Agricultural Society. 

Students in the Junior Department of Medicine are prepared for the Matriculation 
Examinations of the University of Lond-n, College of Surgeons, Apothecaries’ Hall, 
&c. Those who reside in College may receive indentures of apprenticeship without 


Hone WITH A PHYSICIAN.—A MARRIED PHYSICIAN, 
an 


mium. 
i further information and prospectuses application may be made to the Dean of 
the Faculty; or to Dr. Bonn, Hon, Sec. to the Medical Faculty, Queen’s College. 


N’ CHARGE MADE FOR SLtAMPiANG PAPER AND 


ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 

perior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 

5 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for is.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
1s. 100. Card-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, Enamelied Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
the latest fashion. Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’ 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

in entire efficiency, Bankers—Messrs. Witt1ams, Dgacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ABLISHED 1802.—Two Hunprep Brps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EpINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year ........ £907,425 0 0 

Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136629 5 0 

Bonus declared of £1 5s. per cent, PBR ANNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858, 

Fire Premiums received in 1858 £31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sirf PETER LAURIE, Alderman, i: 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 

John Connell, Esq. Peter Northal! Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.c. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


EmPowERED BY Act oF PaRLIAMEnT, 3 Wo. IV. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 


EsTaBLISHED 1823, 


ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance, 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the Murvat System. 
THE WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 

Assets amounting to ............ A £1,840,000 
During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction 2,000,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of... 1,865,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 PER wer? 475,000 

on the Premiums paid, amounted to 
Policies in force ...... 7,818 
The Annual Income exceeds 260,000 
In pursuance of the rvvaRraB_z practice of this Society, in the event of the Death 
of the Life Assured within the fifteen days of , the Renewal Premium 
remaining unpaid, the Claim will be mitted, subject to the payment of 
such Premium, 
Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 
in 1864. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


TNILED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
J) 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


“ REPORT BY THE DIRECTORS.” 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company, in the Twenty-fifth of its 
existence, was held at the Offices, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mail, on the 


8th July, 1859, 
The Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT in the Chair. 

Statements of Accounts (from the formation of the Company down to the Sist 
December, 1858), together with the Reports by the Directors, Actuary, and Auditors 
for the year 1858, were laid before the Meeting, and unanimously adopted. 

“ Within the period under review, 534 Proposals for Insurance have been offered to 
the Board. Of these, 421 have been accepted, and Policies thereon issued, assuring 
the sum of £306,525. The annual new Premiums on these Policies amount to 
£11,272 3s. 2d. As compared with 1857, this is an increase of £37,975 on the Sums 
Insured; £2924 15s. 2d. on the new Premiums, and 65 on the number of New 
Policies. When it is taken into account that this Office does not as a practice adopt 
the system of issuing Policies of greater amount than they can retain on uny single 
life, this large accession of new business in a year, during a considerable of 
which the depressed state of trade generally has been severely and extensively felt, is 
highly encouraging. ] 

“The Claims paid this year likewise bear an additional feature for congratulation, 
seeing that only 87 Policies have dropped, and the sums insured thereon amount to 
£58,396 7s. 6d., or with the Bonus wdditions of £4664 4s. 7d. to £63,060 12s. 1d., upon 
which there has been received in Premiums, exclusive of interest, £27,927 12s. 9d. 
These claims axe less by £2808 19s. 3d. than those of 1557, which were considerably 
under those of 1856. In other words, 21 fewer Policies have dropped in 1858 than in 
1856, and a smaller amount of Claims by £11,639 1s. 10d., notwithstanding the 
increase of two years in the ages of the Lives Insured. 

“The Assets of the Company, which on the 3lst December, 1857, amounted to 
£617,801 10s, 10d., have been augmented, after discharging the various claims on the 
Society from Death, Dividends on its Capital stock, and Expenses of Management, to 
£652,618 3s, 10d.; the whole of which has been invested in Government and o' 
approved securities, in addition to which the assured have the guarantee of its large 
Subscribed Capital. 

“Since the last Division of Profits, upwards of £41,467 8s, 10d. have been received 
in New Annual Premiums upon 1631 Policies, covering upwards of Onxs Mitiion 
One Huypeep THousanp PounDs. 

“The average amount of each Policy effected with the Company since its formation 
continues to testify as to the eligible class of lives insured, it being still above £700. 

“The Directors, deeming th t under present circumstances the Company holds a 
sufficiently large amount of Government Funds (UPWARDS OF A QUARTER OF A 
Miuuion sterling), have not failed to embrace every opportunity of securing, when 
practicable, such first-class oy | Debentures and other investments as they con- 
sidered most advantageous in the shape of yielding a fair rate of interest, never losing 
sight of the grand desideratum in such matters, the safety of the principal invested. 

“The Directors trust the Proprietors will consider (hat the foregoing statement of 
facts affords most satisfactory proof of the steadily increasing prosperity of the Society.” 


The Directors and Auditor palising from office were unanimously re-elected. 

It was moved and resolved unanimously—‘“ That the cordial thanks of the Pro- 
prietors are due, and are hereby given to the Chairman, Directors, Mr. E. L. Boyd, 
the Resident Director, and Mr. Macintyre, the Secretary, for their able and most 
factory management, and lucid exposition of the affairs of this Company.” 

By order of the Board, FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 


9th July, 1859. E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 
UF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, 
Is NOW OPEN for Business. . 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only, t: ken daily. 
Prices from HALF-A-CROWN, 
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ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and (O. have every 
description. Cramer, Beale, and Co. are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent.—201, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S. —For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CKAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 


( RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWILNG-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a ee variety of Vases, Figures,Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala- 
baster, bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. | 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Limptrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


ESSEY’S MARKING IN 1838. 
“An intense black, unaltered by washing.”—See Dr. Ure’s Testimonial at the 
Proprietor’s, J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stationers, at 1s. per Bottle. 


OUSEHOLI) WOKDS —EXCELLENT CONGOU TEA of 

the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, “ in their celebrated 6lb. Bags, is a thing 

now as familiar as Household Words.” Every Family should obtain it “Once a Weck” 
“ All the Year Round.”— Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


UMMEK DIKT—BROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR. “This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—Lencet. 
Obtain it from Family Grocers and Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles, 
Recipes for use with Fruits, Blancmange, Light Puddings, &c., 16 oz. Packets, 5d. 


PATENT STARBC H, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &¢.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT SIREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 
and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
\ HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 F sa 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain. 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


ANBDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; hand Tron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is factured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 

Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
{VJ Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
Years, 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special nag to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who ae Consumer in Loudon. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guineu DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s. to £80. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price. 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
Twelve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London; 

Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


rNHE CALCULATLON.—NOTICE.—The Proprietor regrets that, 
through an error of his Agent, an overcharge of 3s. on each of the 1300 issued 
to date has been made; the selling price is 2s. (merely to cover expenses.) Parties 
having purchased at 5s, can have the balance returned on application to Mr. Joun 
Rerywno ps, Sole Agent, 4, Agar-street, Strand. 
Paris, July 10th, 1859. 
CALCULATION, simple in detail, yet mathematically certain 
‘ to produce THIRTY SHILLINGS for EVERY SIX HOURS devoted to iis 
development upon a Capital of £3, and the same in proportion for every additional 
£3 to. £1000, The operation is suited to either sex, and every condition in life—is free 
from all risk—involves neither buying nor selling—needs no teaching—requires no 
second party to effect its working—raises the struggling to a position of comfort, and 
the moderately rich to wealthy independence. The Present Proprietor oF THE 
Sxcrxt is the third in direct succession, and has, within the last fourteen years, 
realised @ large fortune through its instrumentality. Circumstances have lately 
occurred to induce him to give the Wortp the benefit of a Marve., which for years 
has baffled the combined skill of the most experienced men in Europe, and ‘upon 
whose solution Miturons have been, and THousanps are daily, expended. The 
CALCULATION, price 2s., may be had of Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS, 4, AGAR 
STREET, STRAND, Sole Agent for the Proprietor; or, free by post, on receipt of 
postage stamps. 


K. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
Desirous of benefiting his fellow-creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish 
it, the recipe, containing full directions for making and successfully using this remedy, 
on their remitting him six stampe,—Address 0, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SovrHampton STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Lo ng for works of the highest character, and for 

more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


T. EMILION CLARET, quite devoid of any tendency to 
acidity, 28s. per Dozen. EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE, Sparkling and Dry, 40s. per 
Dozen.—The CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street. EstaBLIsnED 1847, 


LLSOPP’s PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFKICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving 
great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Samexe oF BotH For 24 Stamps, 

Wuve ty Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Tzxms,Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance, Cross cheques “ Bank 

of London.” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L, DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 


— ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the are 
the only Sheflield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine Wr1vttam-strEEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QugEN’s CuTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 

Fiddle Double King’s Lily 


Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern, 

12 Table Forks, best quality ... 116 0 21440 300 312 0 
12 Table Spoons, do, we See DS 214 0 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do .. 170 200 240 2140 
12 DessertSpoons do .. 170 300 23240 2140 
12 Tea Spoons a -2 1796 
2 Sauce Ladles do, 080 0100 O19 OBO 
1 Gravy Spoon do, 070 010 6 oll 0 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) 068 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do .. 018 026 030 036 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do .. 036 056 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 3436-0 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do. «a 83 6 050 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do. ww OB ®O 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do .. 0100 015 0 O18 0 110 
Complete Service ..........0000 £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 88.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Bock of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


Ordinary Mediw 

d, 8. 8, 

14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ..... 140 146 2110 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers .. 076 011 0 O11 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto........ 08 6 012 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .. aw ©F SE OHO OBS 
One Steel for Sharpening ............... © 
Complete Service ..........csssseseeee £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs, Marrrn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with securs 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 

Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 

wat WILL THIS COS TO PRINT? is a thought often 

occurring to literary minds, public characters, and ms of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, R. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of PrrntING on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Steam Printine Macuings, 
Hypravtic and other PressEs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Specimen Boox of Tyres, and information for authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


ONDON LIBKARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARK. —This 

Library contains 75,000 VOLUMES of STERLING LITERATURE. Fifteen 

Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. 

Subscription—£3 a year on Nomination, or £2 a year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 

Membership, £26. 7s. 6d.; to Members, 6s. Prospectus free. ‘Ihe Annual 
Report, with a List of the ks added during the year, may be kad on application. 
RUBT, HARRISON, Secretary. 


IN SCOTLAND will find in MORRAYs’ TIME 
TABLES the CONVEYANCE and HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS extensively 
advertized ; with a mass of ROUTE and TOPOGRAPHIC INFORMATION offered 
to the Public inno other Work of the class. Published Monthly—price 4d. by post. 
Tuomas Murray and Son, Glasgow. 


Just published, Royal Svo, price 7s. 6d. 


HE BURNS CENTENARY POEMS: a Collection of Fifty of 
the Best, including the Six recommended for Publication by the Judges at the 
Crystal Palace, many of the Highly Commended, and several Prize Poems. 
Glasgow: Tuomas Murray and Son. London: ArtHur Haut, Virtog, and Co. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE, 
AWKSVIEW: a Family History of onr Own Times. B 
Houme Lex, Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &¢. Crown 8vo, clot’ 
7s. 6d.; or, gilt edges, 8s, ‘‘ There’s always sunshine somewhere in the world,” 
THE GLADIATOR OF RAVENNA: a Drama, in Five Acts. 


By Hats. Translated from the German, by Prorgssor pg VeRicovr, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


London: James Biracxwoop, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT WORKS.—Ready, post free, 
ANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH NATION, 
FROM THE INVASION OF JULIUS CESAR TU THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Joun Brooxes, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
LIVING THEIR LIVES AND WORKS: 
London: Jauzs Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Canterbury Sermons, by A. P. Stanley, 
Visits to ltaly, by Lord Broughton. 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 

es Hopetoun, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

uirhead’s Life of James Watt. 

Stephan Langton, by M. F. Tupper. 
Jones’s Naturalist’s Aquavivarium, 
Miiller’s Literature of Greece. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 
Baron Alderson’s Life and Charges. 
Lord Campbell’s Essay on Shakspeare. 
Book of the Thames, by Mr.and Mrs. Hall, 
Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico, 
Baillie’s Memoir of St. Augustine. 
Buckingham’ 8 Court of Iv. 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
Helen Lindsay.——Adam 
McCausland’s Notes on the Apocalypse. 
Recollections by Samuel Rogers. 
Froebel’s Travels in Central America, 
Masson’s British Novelists. 

Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 

Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
Whately on Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 
Hugh Miller’s Lectures on Geology. 
What will He Do with It? 

Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans. 
White’s History of France, 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics. 
Round the Sofa, by Mrs. Gaske 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of James Wilson. 
Kane’s Wanderi of an Artist. 


Masson's Life and Times of Milton. Journal, by Mrs. Dalrym le Elliott. 


Ellis’s Visits to Mad . Vaughan’ s English Revolutions. 
The Scouring of the White Horse. Trench’s Glossary of Words. 
Marshman’s Life of Carey. ged Homes and How to Mend Them. 


Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. Bakes Navies of the World. 

Howitt’s History of the United States. The Lees of Blendon Hall. 

Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. Oceola, by Captain Mayne Reid. 

White’s Northumberland and the Border. | The Roman Question, by E, About. 

Letters from Spain, by W. C. Bryant. Ruskin’s Lectures on Art. 

Burgon’s Memoir of P. F. Tytler. A Mother’s Trial.—— Village Belles. 

Walpole’s Latest Journals. Aurora Leigh. A New Edition. 

Six Years in Russia, by A Lady. Trust for Trust.——Woodleigh. 

Sanford’s Historical Studies, Chiefs of Parties, by D. O. Maddyn. 

Coletta’s History of Naples. Love me Little, Love me oy 

Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses, A Lady’s Tour Round Monte Rosa. 

Geoffrey Hamlyn, by H. Kingsley. Stapleton’s Canning and his Times. 

Jowett on the Thessalonians. New Edit. | What is Revelation? by F. D. Maurice, 

Schimmelpenninck’s Principles of Beauty. | The I'wo Sicilies, Theslony ulia Kavanagh. 

Bonaparte’s Italian Campaigns. Taylor’s Logic in T 

Cousin Stella.—Wingfield’s Dalmatia. Freer’s Henry the Third dof France. 

Ruskin’s Lectures on Art.——Every Day. | Agassiz on Classification. 

The Three Paths, by Herbert Grey. Sala’s Gaslight and ——_ 

The Unprotected Females in Sicily. Kaye’s Christianity in India. 

Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions. ly Morgan’s Autobiography. 

Mackay’s Travels in America, Hawksview, by Holme 

Weld’s Pyrenees from West to East. Confidences, by the Author of “ Rita.” 
he Bertrams.——Robert Mornay. Wornum’s Epochs of Painting. 


Life of Douglas Jerrold. Powell’s Order of Nature. 
Liebig’s Chemistry. A New Edition. Senior’s Journal kept in Turkey. 
Memoirs of Robert Houdin. Newman’s Lectures on UniversitySubjects, 


Our Farm of Four Acres. 

Moule’s Early Christian Oratory. 

Essay on Liberty, by J. S. Mill. 

— of Life, by F. W. Farrar. 
Jephson’s Tour in Brittany. 

Campbell’s Petrarch. A New Edition. 


Poplar House Academy.——Eric. 
Frazer’s Letters from the Peninsula. 
Life in Tuscany, by Mabel Crawford. 
Mothers of Great Men, by Mrs. Ellis. 
Beaton’s Jews in the East. 

Martineau’s England and her Soldiers. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of What will He Do with It? 
—Carlyle’s Frederick the Great—Ellis’s Ma pascar—and many other Works 
of the Past oad Present Season, are NOW ON SALE at greatly reduced prices at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Lists, revised for the present month, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded on application. 
Epwarp 511, New Oxford-street, London. 


Now ready, postage free, on application, 
A REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL WORKS of the 
PRESENT SEASON in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds Onz Hunprep THovsanp 
Vo.umeEs PER AnnoM, consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 

Single Subscription, Onz PER ANNUM. 

First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guivzas AND UPWARDS, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 

Cuartes Epwarp New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The B re rate of increase 
at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED OUSAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value, 
Sineve Susscrrerion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Mup1e’s Lrprary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, 
and others having Books to Dispose of, may receive oe Value in Cash, upon 
—" to Messrs, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, F 


HEAP KOOKS.—Messrs.. SAUND ERS, OTLEY, and CO. 

have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Buyers, Book 
Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 
effected. Geutlemen’s Libraries Furnished. Catalogues of Books forwarded ¢ ratis, 
50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


Now Complete, 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: a Collection of 

Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrating the National Music of 

land. The Airs arranged Chronologically, and in Modern Notation, with Notices 
from Dramatists and other Writers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Also 
Introductions to the various Reigns, and a Short Account of the Minstrels, by 

Cnappsit, F.S.A. The Airs harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. Ee 2 Vole 
Imperial 8vo, hot pressed, with fac-similes of Manuscripts, &c., £2 8s. ; 

XVLU. (Doub! le Part), 6s, 


Buatz, and Cuarret, 201, Regent-street, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXI., 
‘is published THIS D. 


I. Life of Erasmus. 


Ill. Popu lar Music of the Olden Time. 
IV. k Fraser Tytler. 


CONTENTS: 

The of the Pacific. 
VIII. Invasion of England, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. —NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXXI, JULY, 1859. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS : 
L be ed is of Most VI. Recollections of Alexander von 


Sternberg. 
10) 
TIL. The Influences of Local Causes on bey rary Literature :—1. Theology 
National Character. Philosophy.—2. Politics, 
IV. The Life of a Conjuror. a Travels.—3, Science.—4. History 
V. The See of India: its Lia- and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres and 
bilities and Resources. Art 
London: Jonn Capmany, 8, King V William-street, Strand. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for J ULY, No. 3x. 
price 2s, 6d,, contains :— 

Retrospect of the ~y.~ of the Quarter—History and Biograph: — els—Art 

and Poetry—Science and Belles Lettres—Novels, &e.—Foreign Literatu H 
Reviews :— 

Art Si —Exhibitions and Pictures—Musie and Musicians—Concerts of the 
Season—The Handel Festival—The 

Turkey :—Wingfield’s Tour in Dalmatia and Montenegro—Senior’s Journal kept in 
Turkey and Greece in 1857-58. 

The Italian Question :—Lord Normanby’s Speech on Italian Affairs--Napoleon the 
Third and Italy. 

____ London: Rongrt Harpwicrg, 192, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 


T,\ASHIONS, WORK-TABLE PATTERNS (working size), and 

the LEADING EVENTS OF THE DAY, illustrated in the LADY’S NEWS- 

PAPER every Saturday. It contains the Latest Fashionable Intelligence, a New 

Tale, NoFunk Notes on Italy from a Lady’s Journal, and the Current News of the 

Week. No Family or Lady should be without the “Lady’s Newspaper.” Unstamped, 5d. 
Office, 83, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price Is. 
A* ESSAY on the SCEPTICAL TENDENCY of BUTLER’S 
“ANALOGY.” By S.S. Henwect, Author of “Christianity and Infidelity.” 
London: Jouw Crapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
LICE LITTLETON: a ‘Tale. By Forester Fritz-Davin. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
HENRY GEORGE ROBINSON’S TRANSLATION. 
Now ready, Vol. IL, Part Il, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
HE ODES OF HORACE, Book IV. and his Book of ** Epodes.”’ 
Literally translated into English Verse; with the Latin Text and English Notes. 
By Henry Completing Mr. Robinson's Translation of all 
Horace’s Lyrics. 
London: Loreman, Green, Lonemay, and Ronexrts. 
MR. TWELLS’S NEW SELECTION OF SCHOOL POETRY. 
Just published, in 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
OETRY FOR REPETITION: comprising 1 150 short Pieces 
and Extracts selected by permission from the best W 


Byron, Hemans, 
Macaulay, 
ray, ontgomery ‘ennyson, 
Heber, Moore, Wordeworth, 
and other eminent Bo Poets, arranged in the order in ana they are to be 
learnt. Edited b: Rev. Henry Twevws, M.A., Head Master of the Godolphin 


Foundation Schoo! 
London: Loneman, Geren, Loneman, and Roserts. 


RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES. 
I. The Seventh Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 
MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; including Notices 
of Biblical Antiquities and G: phy, Oriental Manners and Customs, Historic 
Parallels and Contemporary Events, the een and Import of the Jewish Ritual, 
and a Survey of the Nature and Design of the Dispensations : with — Ly the 
Rev. J. E. Rrppxz, M.A., Author of a “ Latin-English Dictionary,” &c. 
valuable work.”—Journal of | “A school-book of extraordinary value.” 
Educat —Christian Witness. 
“No ‘other Scripture History, that we “The author has rendered an essential 
know of, is so and complete.”— | service to the study of Sacred History.”— 
Papers for the lmaster, John Bull, 


IL. Second Edition, in Feap. Svo, price 2s. 6d, cloth, 


OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the Author's 
Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils. 
London: Lonemay, GREEN, Loneman, and Roperrs, 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF MAUNDER’S » 
“TREASURY OF BIOGRAPHY.” 
In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 10s, cloth; | ers 12s, bound in embossed roan ; 
or 12s, 6d, call lettered, 
AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TKEASURY: consisting of 
Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations; forming a complete Popular Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
Eleventh Edition, revised, corrected, and extended in a Supplement to the Present Time. 


*,* The Surrtement to the “Treasury of Biography” now poe ste amongst 

numerous others, Memoirs the distinguished persons lately deceased : — 

Arago, Hen ~ | Hallam, Mezzofanti, 

Joanna Baillie, | Sir W. Hamilton, Sir W. Molesworth, 

Sir H. Bishop, Sir H. Havelock, Thomas Moore, 

J. Britton, Holman, the Blind Ida Pfeiffer, 

Charlotte Bronté, Traveller, | Radetzky, 

R. Brown, the Botanist, Humboldt, | Radowitz, 

Dr. Buckland, Joseph Hume, | Lord Raglan, 

General Cavaignae, Charles Kemble, Samuel Rogers, 

Auguste Comte, Lablache, | Sontag, 

Fenimore -— Dr. Lardner, Marshal Soult, 

Sir H. Delabeche, Leslie, the Painter, } Eugéne Sue, 

Count D’Orsay, Mrs. Loudon, | Tieck, 

Professor Edw. Forbes, Admiral Lyons, | De Tocqueville, 

Dr, Gutzlaff, Metternich, | Turner, the Painter. 


Also, all uniform in size and price, 10s, each “ Treasury,” 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY, and 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 


London: Loxemar, Loxoman, and 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’ & CO.”S JULY LIST. 


TO CUBA AND BACK: a Voyage. R. H. 
Dawa, Jun., Author of “Two Years before the Mast.” Post 8vo, 7s, cloth. 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Eaited by Lady 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, priee 7s. 6d. cloth, 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, 
TARTARY, AND THE COAST OF CHINA, IN H.M.S. “ BARRACOUTA,” 
By J. M. Tzonsox, R.N. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. By W. 
M. Wit11aMs. Post 8vo, with Six Tinted Views. 


CAMPAIGNING EXPERIEN CES in RAJPOOTANA and 
CENTRAL INDIA during the SUPPRESSION of the MUTINY in 1857-8. 
By Mrs, Henry Duserty, Author of “A Journal kept during the Russian War.” 
Post 8vo, with Plan of Route. 


6. 
THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL BONA- 
PARTE, By Gzorax Hoorrr. Post 8vo, with a Map, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


MACKAY’S LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Ten Tinted manemenenies price 21s. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Now ready, in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
ILLIAM BURKE, THE AUTHOR oF JUNIUS: an Essay 


on his Era, By JRLINGER C. Symons, 

“A week’s reflection, and a second reading of Mr. een 8 al have strengthened 
our conviction that he has proved his case. ‘Stat nominis umbra’ seems to us no 
longer an appropriate motto for the title-page of Junius; for eA believe, as a as 
we can believe anything upon circumstantial evidence, that the substance of that 
shadow has at Jast been discovered in the person of William Burke, the cousin and 
bosom friend of Edmund.”—Spectator. 

“ This Essay is written with 1 much eloquence of cams and force of argument. . 

The book does certainly disclose some startling Illustrated London News, 
Smirn, Exper, and 65, Cornhill. 


NOTICE. 


EW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
—Messrs, HURST and BLACKETT will shortly Publish “A LIFE FOR A 
LIFE,” by the Author of “Joun Hatirax, GentLEMay,” in 3 Vols. ; and those who 
may — early copies are requested to give their orders without delay to their 


Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 Vols., 21s. 
ELEN LINDSAY; or, The Trial of Faith. By A CLERey- 


man’s Dav@uTER, 


4 LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By the Author of “Alice 
Wentworth.” 3 Vol 
“A first-rate novel.’ John Bull. 


ROUGE THE SHADOWS. By the Author of “Sidney 
rey ” Vols 
“ An excellent and very interesting novel. The tale is beautifully told,”—Atheneum, 


MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the Author of “‘The Discipline of 
Life.” Ilustrated by Birket Foster. 7s. 6d. 


Pon te Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can recommend.” 


price 5s., elegantly bound and illustrated, 


WOMAN'S S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author 
of — Halifax, Gentleman.” Forming Vol. V. of Hurst any Buackert’s 
ARD LIBRARY. 


Horst and Buiacxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


LONDON AS IT IS 
With a Clue Map, 18mo, 5s, 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON ; “a 


Complete Guide to all the Sights and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis, 
“ Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”—Times, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
RACTICAL GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


By Aw Eneuisoman Aproap. 
“Genuine Handbooks based on personal experience.” 
PRACTICAL SWISS GUIDE, Twelfth Thousand, 2s, 6d. 
PRACTICAL RHINE GUIDE—Belgium, Holland, &c, Tenth Thousand, 1s, 
PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE, Tenth Thousand. 1s. 
PRACTICAL ITALY—The Localities of the WAR. 2s. 6d. 
London: Loneman and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d, 
AYS OF LOVE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mary 
MacDermorr, ‘Author’ of “ Early Dreams,” &c. 
Dublin: M‘Guaswan and Grit, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 
THE QUEEN. S CAUSEWAY, GALWAY, 
RISH TOURISTS’ ILLU STRA TED HANDBOOK. 
One Hundred Original Designs by Mahony. Seventh Year’s Edition. Beautiful 
green and gold, 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 
Surrx and Sons, Strand; M‘Gtasman, Dublin; and all Railways. 


This day, Octavo, price 2s. 6d. 
nF FOREIGN = BISDICTION AND THE EXTRADITION 
CRIMINALS, the Right Hon. Sir G. Lewis, Bart., MP, 
London : fi W. Parxezr and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Third Edition, with Additions and Portrait, 10s. 6d, 


AJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S 
LIFE IN INDIA. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Gzorex H. Hopson, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In a few days, Foolscap Octavo, 


Hs ISTORY OF THE WAR IN HUNGARY in 1848 and 1849. 
By Orro Wzeycxstgrn. Originally published in Fraser's Magazine, and now 
carefully 
London: Jonnw W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 
In a few days, a New Series, in Two Volumes, of 


Lately published, a New Edition, Two Volumes, 9s., of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
London: Jon W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 5s. 
N THE CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


Reade Lecture, 
before the , Sey of Cambridge, 1859. With an ons dix “On the illa,” 


London: Joun W. Parxszr and Son, West Strand. 


Cheap Editions, 6s, each, 
MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. 
By W. Cooxz Taytor, LL.D. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d, 
OF LOGIC. By Wuarety, D.D., 


By the same Author, Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. 
OF RHETORIC. 


a Editions of Archbishop WHATELY’S LOGIC and 
R ORIC = still 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. 


LEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE 
By H. Musgrave Witx1ns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 


By the same Avthor, 
MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Second 
Edition, enlarged, 5s -KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s, 6d. 
MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE OMPOSITION 73. 6d.— 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 
London: Jouw W. Parxzr and Sow, West Strand. 


PROFESSOR BERNAYS’ GERMAN WORKS. 
This day, Tenth and Cheaper Edition, 3s, 6d. 


GRAMMAR. By Bernays, Ph.D., 
Professor of German at King’s lege, London, 


By the same Author, 
WORD BOOK. < EXERCISES. Cheaper Edition. 
PHRASE BOOK. 3s. 6d, 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 3s, READER. 5s. 
EXAMPLES. 3s, HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY, 5s. 
London: W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


. ~ INDIA: WHAT—HOW—AND BY 
the Curist1an Author of “ Forty Moral Leetures for 


London: Srwpxrn, Marswatt, and Co.,Stationer’s-hall-court. 


Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand of 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising ey for 
the Economic and Judicious ang mere the day, for hg 
Nursery and Sick Room, By the late With llustratigns 
&c. Price 7s, 6d. cloth 


© All who have food to cook should buy this book.” —Civestele. 


Also, the Eighth Thousand of 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR, for the Kitchens 
of the Wealthy. Price 15s. cloth. 
London: Siwpxin, MarsHatt, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


RAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT.—New Votvme. —Just 
published, price 6s., the Thirty-ninth Volume of this Work, giving an Epitome 
of the most important matter published in the Medical Journals and Transactions | 
Societies within the last Six Months. to each Volume is a small Dictionary of 
Medical Treatment. By W. el gine te Diseases of Women in the 
Leeds School of Medicine, &c. 


Also, reprinted from the above, 
DISEASES of the EYE. No. II. Price 1s. 
DISEASES of WOMEN. No. II. Price 1s. 


EXAMINATION of HOMEOPATHY. No. I. Price 2d.. 


London: and Co. Edinburgh: and Born, 
Dublin: Hope@xs, and Co. 


NOW PUBLISHED, THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS IN 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY: 
GLOSSARIAL INDEX TO THE PRINTED ENGLISH 
LITERATURE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Hazezar 
LERIDGE. 8vo, cloth, pp. 104, price 5s. 


A GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES USUALLY 
REGARDED AS PECULIAR TO THE UNITED STATES. By Jomw Russztt 
eT en Second Edition, greatly Improved and Eularged, 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxii. 

ce 1 

PROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, by tae Soctrery, 8vo, pp, 92, will be 
supplied free, on receipt of Six Stamps. 

London: 


Just published, Twelfth Edition, 12mo, price 6s. 


LATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR; 
containing the Causes, Symptoms, and oe of all the Diseases incident to 

Oxen, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Rabbits. By Franors Crater. Twelfth 
Revised i and containing many important Additions by Epwarp Maruew, 


Esq., M 
Also, Thirtieth Edition, 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 
CLATER'S EVERY MAN His OWN FARRIER ; containing 
Causes, ptoms, most approv Te o Diseases of 
Carefully Revised by Epwasp Maxyuzw, 


M.RB.C.Y.S. 
London: Loyemaw and Co,; H. WasHpovenm; and Co.; Hovrsrow 
poe and Co,; J, Commis; C, Ceapock; and Suseexus, Mazsmane, 
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This day, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE’ LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Cc. F. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “Moral Songs,” “Verses for Holy Seasons,” &. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
POEMS. 
By THOMAS ASHE, Esq. 
“There are elements of real poetry in this volume, which cannot fail to insure 
it a favourable reception. The imagery and diction are of a lofty order, combining 


much depth of feeling with great power of expression and refinement of thought.” 
— St. James’s Chronicle. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Immediately, in Post 8vo, 
THE ROSE AND THE LOTUS; 


oR, 
HOME IN ENGLAND AND HOME IN INDIA. 
By the Wire or A BenGat CIVILIAN. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


J. F. HOPE'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. | 


By AN OCTOGENARIAN 
Who Stood by his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his Table in Manhood. 


In Two Volumes. [Next week, 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 


INCLUDING THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION OF — 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


In Two Volumes, 


[July 25th, 


In Three Volumes, Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


“THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’.” 


FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN, 
[July 25th, 


LONDON: J. F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
A SUMMER’S DAY AT WINDSOR. 


THE LEISURE HOUR, Parr XC., 
Contains a Papers on 


WINDSOR CASTLE AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


With Eighteen Beautiful Engravings and Map, 


RICHARD JONES, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


164, PICCADILLY; 


In a few days, 
A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
(Originally published in “Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


By Captain SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., Royal Navy; 
Author of “ Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” “ Quedah,” &c, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Cheaper Edition, in 2 Vols., price 12s, 
A DAM BE D By GrorGeE Etror. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth. 
Witt1am Biackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, price 1s, 
fe ON THE NEGOTIATIONS RESPECTING 
THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY. By A Member or PartiaMeEnt. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 
; Just published, price 1s, 6d, 
UCKNOW.” The Newdigate Prize Poem, recited in the 
Theatre, Oxford, July 6th, 1859, by ANtHony S, AGian, Scholar of University 
Oxford: T, and London: Warrraxsr and Co. 
In 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
YMNS AND HYMN BOOKS, WITH A FEW WORDS ON 
Joan — a Letter to the Rev. W. Urron Ricnarps, M.A., from WILLIAM 


Rrvinerons, Waterloo-place. 
In Royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
NOrES ON THE APOCALYPSE, as Explained by the Hebrew 
Scriptures; the Place in Prophecy of America and Australia being pointed out. 
Also, by the same Author, 
THE BOOK OF CANTICLES, OR THE SONG OF 
SOLOMON, according to the English Version, Revised and Explained from the 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
DR. ROBERT VAUGHAN. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE, 
Boox I. Cars anp Romans. Boox III. Normans anp ENGLISH, 
» Ul, Saxons ayp Dangs. » IV. Ene@uise anp Normans, 
Boox V. Lancaster anp York, 
Octavo, 15s. 


SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF 
ENGLAND. 
By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 
Octavo, Vols. I, and II., 21s. each. 


MR. FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
From the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Four Volumes, Octavo. 
*,* These Volumes complete the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 


MR. SANFORD. 
STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


*“GREAT REBELLION.” 
By JOHN LANGTON SANFORD. 


Octavo, 16s. 


MR. MASSEY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
During the Reign of George the Third. 

By WILLIAM MASSEY, M.P. 
Vols, I. and IL., Octavo, 24s, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


This day, Two Volumes, Octavo, 24s. 
MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S 
DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Contents or Vot. I, 


The Right and Wrong of State Inter- | Professor Sedgwick’s Discourse on 
Studies of the University of Cambridge, 


ference with Corporation and Church 
Property. . Aphorisms: a Fragment, 
The Currency Juggle. Armand a 


A Few Observations on the French Revo- | A Prophec: 
lution. ae of “Alfred de Vigny. 
t 


Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties, 
Civilization, Coleridge. 


Cortents or Vot, II. 
M. de Tocqueville on Democracy in | Early Grecian History and Legend. 
“ts vin ication of the French Revolution of 


America, 
Bailey on Berkeley’s Theory of Vision. February, 1848. 
Michelet’s History of France. Enfranchisement of Women. 
Dr. Whewell on Moral Philosophy, 


The Claims of Labour. 
Guizot’s Essays and Lectures on History. | Grote’s History of Greece, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
In 8 Vols., price £1 11s, 6d. (on the 27th), 


WRECK AND RUIN. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
Author of “Two Journeys to Japan,” “A Panorama of the New World,” 


2. 
In 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. (on the 27th), 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By the Misses TURNBULL. 


3. 
In 1 Vol, Post Svo, price 10s, 6d. (on the 27th), 


OUR PLAGUE SPOT. 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON: 
NOW READY. 


1. Betty Westminster. | 4. The Parson and the Poor. 
2. The Campbells. 5. Georgie Barrington. 
3. Reuben Sterling. 6. Ebb and Flow. 


Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place, 


T. C, NEWBY, PUBLISHER, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


9. = 
M.A., 
1849. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. II. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THE FACTION FIGHTS. 
2. POPULAR PREACHING. 
3. LORD CORNWALLIS. 
4, MODERN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 
5, ADAM BEDE AND RECENT NOVELS. 
6, MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
7. FRANCE, 
8. THE DRAMA OF THE DAY. 
9. THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 
40, THE ART EXHIBITIONS OF 1859. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


MILITARY OPINIONS. 


“By General Sir JOHN FOX BURGOYNE, Bart., G.C.B. 
Octavo, 14s. 


1, OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
II. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 
Ill, MILITARY MAXIMS AND OPINIONS. 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 


NORTHERN MEXICO, AND THE FAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By JULIUS FROEBEL. 
8vo, with numerous beautiful Illustrations, 18s. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
REV. HENRY STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON, 
By HIS BROTHERS. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 


THE STORY OF CAWNPORE. 
By Capt. MOWBRAY THOMSON. 


ONE OF THE ONLY TWO SURVIVORS. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, with Three Illustrations. 


_ THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM 
AND ROME, 


AS REVEALED IN SCRIPTURE. 


By DOMINICK M‘CAUSLAND, LL.D. 
; Author of “ Sermons in Stones.” 


Octavo, 14s. 


A NEW EDITION OF “ RITA.” 


Small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN, 


By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of “The Women of England,” “ Friends at their own Firesides.” 


8vo, with a Portrait of the Mother of Napoleon and of Henry IV. of France, 10s, 6d. 


VILLAGE BELLES. 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” “‘ The Ladies of 
Beyer Hollow.” 
Small 8vo, 5s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HBR MAJESTY. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIIL, 
JULY, 1859. 8vo, price 6s. sewed. 
I. STATE OF THE NAVY. 
II. THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 
III. MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. 
IV. THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
V. FOSSIL FOOTPRINTS. 
VI. QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
VII. DR. CURETON’S SYRIAC GOSPELS. 
VIII. BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
IX. ADAM BEDE. 
X. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
XI. THE LATE MINISTRY. 


2. 
GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S NEW SERIES OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


ANUAL OF PROTOZOA; with a General Iniro- 
duction on the Principles. of Zoology. J. Greene, B.A., 
M.R.I1.A., Professor of Natural History in the y bet. ueen’s College, Cork, &c. 
Being the first of a New Series of Manuals of the Ex ental and Natural 
Sciences. Edited by the Rev. J. A. GatBraitH, M.A., and the Rev. S. 
Haveuroy, M.A., F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 2s. 
[On Thursday next. 


PEAKS, PASSES, and “GLACIERS. A Series of 
Excursions. By Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by Jonn Batt, 
M.R.LA., President. 

*,* The Second Edition will be ready next week. 


4. 
UR NAVAL POSITION AND POLICY. By 
A Navat Pesr. With Coloured Map and Plan ...... Post 8vo, 12s. 


5. 
JOURNAL KEPT IN TURK2ZY AND GREECE 
in the Autumn of 1857 and the beginning of 1858. By Nassau mo 
Senior, Esq. Maps and Illustrations ‘ost 8yo, 12s. 


SAMUEL ROGERS’S RECOLLECTIONS. Edited 


by his Nephew, WILLIAM SHARPE...........scccecseeeceeeeee Feap. 8yo, 5s. 


7. 
Frigst IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD 
ON TWO TRAVELLERS FROM THE OLD, IN THE AUTUMN 


OF 1858. Map by Arrowsmith Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


8. 
HE PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. By C. 


R. WELD, Barrister-at- Law. Illustrations in Chromo-xylography. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ADY’S TOUR ROUN. D MONTE ROSA, and 
Visits to the Italian Valleys. Map, Coloured ee Wondeuts 


ARY ANNE SCHI MMELPENNINCK’S 
ESSAYS on BEAUTY, the TEMPERAMENTS, and ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Edited by C. C. HAN KIN Post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


ll. 
HE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By 
StoneHENGE, Author of ‘The Square Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Woodcut Ill ... [On Friday next. 


Bem Lost. ‘the SENSE of VISION DENIED 


and LOST. the late Dr. Author of “ Hints to 
Mothers” ...Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


[HE REY. SMITH’S WORKS. 
People’s Edition, now complete 2 Vols., 8s. 


14. 
THE REV. BADEN POWELL ON THE ORDER 
OF NATURE CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE 


CLAIMS OF REVELATION Crown 8vo, 12s. 


15. 
eee JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GAZETTEER, 
or GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Third Edition, corrected 
to May, 30s. 


16. 
OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS, and other SONGS, 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment. People’s anne oe now ublishing 
Monthly in 1s. Numbers [Z. I. ready. 


MOORES POETICAL "WORKS, with the 


&c., and a Portrait, complete. People’s Bation 
Monthly in 1s. Parts ready ready. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


Printed by Tuomas Cuoars Savite James at their Office, 
, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the ty of Middlesex 4 Published by 
Jonzs, of 9, the Office, 39, 


emingford Cottages, 
Strand, in the same County —Tuly 16, 1859, 
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